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By  Coiisnl  General  Thomas  Sanimons,  Felirnary  23. 

From  rough  estimates  now  available  (February,  1915)  it  appears 
that  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Shanghai  decreased  about  $50,000,000 
during  1914  as  compared  ■\vitli  the  previous  year.  A  selected  list 
of  imports,  representing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  for  191:3, 
shoAYS  a  decline  of  $G,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
falling  off  in  China's  purchases  for  the  year  amounted  to  upward 
of  $16,000,000. 

The  chief  decline  in  Shanghai's  trade  for  1914  was  due  to  the 
shrinkage  in  exports  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  Articles 
selected  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  representing  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1914  show  a  decrease  of 
over  $16,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  decline  in  China's 
exports  through  the  port  of  Shanghai,  as  compared  with  1913,  will 
aggregate  something  like  $34,000,000.  Raw  silk  contributes  largely 
to  this  unfavorable  showing,  inasmuch  as  European  buyers,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  have  been  interfered  with  by  tlie  war. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  how-ever,  both  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased,  and,  since  Shanghai  handles 
upward  of  42  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China,  the  prevail- 
ing trade  conditions  indicate  a  steady  increase  in  the  exchange  of 
suitable  commodities  between  the  two  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  stagnation  of  business  following  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  on  the  China  coast,  the  pro- 
nounced depression  in  the  value  of  silver  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1914  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  China's  foreign 
trade  figures  of  that  year  with  those  of  1913. 

Summary  of  Increase  in  Imports. 

The  importation  of  cigarettes  during  1914  increased  by  $619,184, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  increase  occurring  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  principal  sources  of  cigarette  ship- 
ments Avere  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Although  the  gold  value  of  softwood  lumber  im])orts  decreased 
during  the  3'ear.  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000,000  super- 
ficial feet  in  actual  imports  over  those  of  1913,  the  gain  being  due 
to  continual  building  activity  throughout  the  year. 

The  imports  of  machinery  increased  $77,925.  This  increase  Avas 
due  mainly  to  the  transfer  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai  of  the 
Hongkong  Cotton  Mill, 
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The  value  of  the  imports  of  American  kerosene  increased  from 
$1,296,839  in  1913  to  $2,174,006  during  1914,  while  those  of  Sumatra 
kerosene  increased  from  $1,414,687  in  1913  to  $1,880,169  during  1914. 

Resume  of  Decrease  in  Imports. 

Raw  cotton  imports  declined  $233,444  as  compared  witli  1913. 
India  supplied  the  largest  quantity,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
coming  next  in  order. 

Imports  of  plain  cotton  piece  goods  (drills,  jeans,  sheetinirs,  and 
shirtings)  declined  more  than  $4,000,000.  A  large  stock  of  this  class 
of  goods  was  carried  over  by  the  merchants  from  1913,  and  to  this, 
together  Avith  curtailed  banking  facilities,  especially  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year,  may  be  attributed  the  falling  off  in  this  most 
important  class  of  imports.  It  is  understood  that  very  few  foreign 
firms  realized  a  profit  in  the  piece-goods  business  during  1914. 

The  value  of  cotton  yarn  receipts  from  abroad  decreased  more  than 
$3,000,000,  the  imports  of  yarn  of  the  preceding  year  being  partly 
replaced  by  the  products  of  the  local  mills.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  in  years  to  come  Japanese  and  Indian  yarn  w^ll  have  to  face 
serious  competition  from  the  mills  located  in  this  district.  This  year, 
of  course,  the  local  mills  have  been  aided  by  the  depressed  value  of 
silver. 

Flour  imports  continued  to  decline  throughout  1914.  This  falling 
off  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the  higher  price  demanded  for 
the  imported  flour  and  the  increased  output  of  the  local  mills. 

"  Berlin "  wool  importations,  practically  all  from  Germany,  de- 
clined $50,258  in  value  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  shipments  from 
that  country.  It  is  understood  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  or- 
ders were  placed  with  British  houses. 

Summary  of  Increase  in  Exports. 

The  exports  of  eggs  increased  more  than  $300,000  over  those  of 
1913.  This  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increased  ship- 
ments to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Cottonseed-oil  ex- 
ports increased  more  than  $300,000,  the  increase  being  in  shipments 
to  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  local-mill  flour  to  native  ports 
increased  more  than  $300,000,  replacing  to  an  extent  the  foreign  floury 
the  importation  of  which,  as  stated  above,  declined  noticeably. 

Review  of  Decreases  in  Principal  Exports. 

Exports  of  beans  declined  in  value  about  $1,000,000.  This  condi- 
tion is  due  principally  to  the  interference  with  shipments  to  Con- 
tinental Europe  during  the  last  six  months  of  1914.  The  exports  of 
bristles  declined  more  than  $400,000,  despite  increased  shipments  to 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  decreased  in  value 
more  than  $3,000,000.  The  market  for  local  cotton  was  good  at  the 
beginning  of  1914,  in  sympath.y  with  the  rise  in  Mid- Americans.  The 
local  mills  were  buying,  and  there  was  a  fair  export  trade.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  however,  exports  decreased  and  prices  dropped 
heavily.  The  end  of  the  year  witnessed  a  slight  advance  in  exports 
of  native  cotton. 

Exports  of  cow  and  buffalo  hides  decreased  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
value.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  decline  in  European  demand. 
Exports  of  peanut  oil  decreased  $600,000  in  value.  The  shipments 
were  principally  to  Hongkong  and  Straits  Settlements.     Wood  oil 
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exports  decreased  nearly  $000,000.  This  decrease  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  interference  with  shipments  to  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Sesamum-seed  exports  declined  $2,000,000.  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  were  the  largest  consumers  of  this  product  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

Silk  Industry  Seriously  Injured. 

The  exports  of  raw  white  and  yellow  silk  declined  $0,000,000.  The 
European  war  has  injured  the  silk  industry  severely.  Earl}'-  in  1914 
the  market  was  fairh^  active,  and  dealers  showed  a  tendency  to  hold 
their  goods  for  high  prices.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season  in 
June  rumors  of  shortage  in  cocoons  caused  high  prices  to  prevail,  and 
Chinese  dealers,  believing  that  cocoons  would  be  short,  paid  high 
prices  in  the  interior  markets. 

When  exports  diminished  these  dealers  were  in  difficulties,  as  Avere 
the  Chinese  filatures.  The  problem  was  to  keep  the  filatures  in  op- 
eration, so  as  to  prevent  large  nimibers  of  Chinese  operatives  from 
being  thrown  out  of  work.  Many  of  the  filatures  were  forced  to 
close  down,  and  the  Government  v/as  applied  to  for  help.  The  native 
banks  assisted  some  of  the  more  substantial  filatures  Avith  money  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  banks.  In  October  a  slight  activity  was  notice- 
able in  Europe,  and  the  demand  also  improved  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  howeA'er,  the  market  was  very  dull. 

Tea  and  Goatskins  Decline. 

Exports  of  tea  decreased  by  about  $1,000,000,  despite  heavier  ship- 
ments than  usual  to  the  United  States.  Inability  on  the  part  of  the 
Parsi  firms  to  take  their  usual  quantity  of  low-grade  teas  for  Asiatic 
markets  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the  decrease.  It  is  reported 
that  the  native  growers  and  dealers  lost  considerably  on  tea  during 
1914. 

Exports  of  goatskins  decreased  nearly  $400,000  during  the  3^ear, 
this  decrease  being  partly  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  A 
weak  demand,  together  with  the  high  prices  asked,  caused  a  decline 
of  $400,000  in  the  exports  of  sheep's  wool. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  articles  exported  from 
Shanghai  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  during  the  past  two 
years : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antimony,  regulus , 

Art,  works   of    (antique 
porcelains) '. . . . 

Beeswax 

Brass  ornaments 

Breadstuffs 

Bristles 

Chemicals 

Cotton 

Earthenware  (cliinaware) . 

Eggs 

Feathers 

Fibers , 

Fruits  and  nuts , 

Furs: 

Dressed , 

Undressed 

Gold  (Chinese  gold  bars)  . 

Grease  and  oils , 

Hair 

Hats 


1913 


te,763 


9,314 
2,574 
6,293 
81,511 
534,690 
28,042 
12,072 
32, 257 
57,057 
3,099 
84,588 

28, 636 
1,293,452 


7,253 
57,540 
15,396 


1914 


$2, 434 

19,286 

10,959 
1,239 

42,425 
185,474 
481,125 
135,797 

23,912 
^80, 750 

35,288 
442 

41, 193 

51,832 

709,064 

2, 464, 130 


18,232 
21,607 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 


Hides 

Household  and  personal 
effects  

Tron,  pig 

Meat  and  dairy  products  . 

Millet  seed 

Oils,  vegetable 

on  cake,  cotton.seed 

Paper 

Photographic  goods  (films) 

Seed 

Silk 

Silk,  manufactures  ot 

Stones,  semiprecious, 
manufactures  of 

Stones,  manufactures  of 
(soapstone  ornaments). . 

Straw  and  grass 

Tea 

Tin 

Vegetables 


1913 


$599, 037 
24,069 


15,294 

2,. 350 

409,054 

1,727 

7,321 

2,963 

5,202 

9,904,814 

20, 192 


018 

102, 098 

2,401,131 

5,288 

8,218 


1914 


$825, 449 

17,055 

10,632 

30, 958 

1,492 

704, 092 


11, 764 


17,217 

8,  C26,  403 
C2, 550 

2,130 
1,764 

19,757 
2, 723, 706 


7,982 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  UNITED  STATES— con- 
tinued. 

Vegetables,   prepared    or 
preserved  (bean  cake).. 

\^  ood,  and  nianu/acluies 
of 

SIC, 79S 
2,071 

1,614,291 

4,178 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— 

continued. 

$2,145 

SSO 

17,818 

S3,0S5 

1,079,749 

5,618 

31,375 

4,118 

PhototTaphic  goods  (cin- 
ematograph flbus) 

Silli,  raw 

Tea                     

8S3 
16,773 

Wool         

1,014 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs  — 

All  other  articles 

3,088 

4,-541 

Total 

All  other  articles  .  .  . 

33,0S4 

41.640 

1G6,S34 

TO  HAWAH. 

Brcadstuffs       

Total 

17.440,335 

19,018,085 

TO  PnlLITPINE  ISLANDS. 

4,769 

12,226 
1,361 
8,219 
1,601 

5;o 

55,723 
096 

ZT) 

Coal      

248 

Candles 

Earthen-ware  (chinaware). 
E^fs,  poultry 

201 

Chemicals 

697 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

9,561 

2,394 

■  rs3 

143 

2-12 

15  465 

Grease  (vegetable  tallow). 

rarer,  manufactures  of. . . 
Tea 

216 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 

5,873 
1,493 

446 

tures  of 

All  otlier  articles 

Total 

164 

Meat  and  dairy  products  . 
Metal  composition  of  yel- 
low brass 

3,337 

17,833 

American  goods  returned  to  the  United  Stfites  amounted  in  1913 
to  $12,919  and  in  1914  to  $2G,385.  In  1914  no  American  goods  \^'ere 
returned  to  the  Philippine  Islands  or  to  Hawaii. 

TvvO  important  phases  of  the  situation  in  China  during  the  year 
1914  are  discussed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  review  of  finance 
and  trade  published  in  the  North  China  Herald  at  Shanghai : 

Unfortunately  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  possible  business. 
Tbe  Governments  at  borne  had  chartered,  or  taken  possession  of,  most  of  the 
regular  liners  that  used  to  take  cargo  from  China  ;  the  German  and  Austrian 
steamers  could  not  ply  to  Europe.  The  tramp  steamers  of  neutral  countries, 
which  used  to  do  a  large  business  in  China,  found  more  prolitabie  work  in 
Europe.  Hence  arose  the  remarkable  situation  of  business  curtailed  by  want 
of  tonnage,  while  buyers  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of  all  cargo  and  sellers  were 
willing  to  sell  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  requisite 
tonnage  was  still  not  available  and  the  export  trade  was  still  comatose.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  the  circumstances  there  can  not  be  much  activity 
in  imports. 

Improvement  in  Finance. 

While  the  war  has  considerably  affected  the  trade  of  China,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  where  the  war  has  had  very  little  effect  on  money  or  general 
finance.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  a  country  the  bulk  of  whose  business 
is  in  foreign  trade  and  which  owes  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries should  have  been  so  little  touched.  China  has  met  all  its  obligations  with 
even  greater  promptitude  than  in  previous  years;  money  is  not  dear  and  the 
Government  finances  have  improved. 

This  peculiar  situation  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suspension  of 
trade  owing  to  the  war  has  been  beneficial  to  China.  Year  after  year  China's 
large  and  increasing  foreign  trade  has  meant  an  addition  to  its  adverse  balance 
of  trade  or  national  indebtedness.  The  stoppage  of  the  import  trade  in  1914 
gave  China  a  respite,  although  it  has  lost  a  good  deal  because  its  export 
produce  became  unmarketable.  The  Chinese  capacity  to  do  with  as  little  or  as 
much  as  possible,  according  to  their  purses  or  willingness,  came  in  handy  on 
this  occasion.  When  the  general  standard  of  living  was  low  and  when  they 
did  not  buy  much  because  they  could  not  sell,  there  was  no  special  demand  for 
money.    Consequently  money  was  cheap. 

Moreover  China,  uulike  other  industrial  or  otherwise  developed  nations,  does 
not  grow  any  article  specially  for  export.  It  can  always  consume  any  article 
it  produces  when  it  can  not  sell  it.  For  instance,  the  oil  seeds  in  many  Provinces 
became  unsalable  on  account  of  the  war ;  the  Chinese  extracted  the  oil  and 
used  it  for  lighting  purposes  and  stopped  buying  imported  kerosene.  Again, 
foreign  trade  touches  only  the  fringe  of  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
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lation ;  consequently  war  caused  no  special  hardship,  except  to  those  who 
were  used  to  maiiing  profits  in  foreign  commerce.  Agriculture  has  been  the 
main  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  war  brought  no  special  disturbance  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  actual  result  has  been  that  the  finance  of  the 
country  has  improved  by  a  creditable  addition  to  the  total  revenue  and  monetary 
conditions  are  sounder  than  they  were  before. 

NANKING. 

By  Vice  Consul  Alviii  W.  Gilbert,  April  lO. 

The  Nanking:  consular  district  embraces  that  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kiangsii  lying  north  of  the  Yangtze  River,  the  two  pre- 
fectures of  Nanking  and  Chinkiang  south  of  the  Yangtze,  and  the 
Province  of  Anhui.  There  are  no  important  native  manufactures 
in  the  district  except  the  weaving  of  silk  piece  goods  in  Nanking, 
but  the  region  is  an  important  farming  section.  Wuhu  is  the  chief 
rice-exporting  port  in  China,  while  Chinkiang  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion as  regards  sesamum  seed,  beans  of  all  sorts,  eggs,  poultry,  and 
game,  and  other  important  products. 

Trade  Routes  in  the  Nanking  Eistrict. 

The  principal  trade  routes  in  the  district  are  the  Yangtze  River 
and  numerous  small  tributaries,  the  Grand  Canal  and  Hwai  River 
system  of  waterways,  the  Tientsin  Pukow  Railway  system,  and  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway.  To  these  will  be  added  during  the 
coming  year  the  ITai-lan  Railway  and  possibly  the  Wu-I-Hsiang- 
yang  Railway.  Projected  and  now  under  survey  is  the  Ning  Hsiang 
Railway.  The  Yangtze  is  the  main  trade  artery  of  central  China. 
In  the  past  and  up  till  the  present  the  fleet  of  river  steamers  oper- 
ated by  four  foreign  and  two  Chinese  firms  has  been  the  principal 
medium  for  bringing  imports  to  the  Yangtze  distributing  points. 
To  a  lesser  extent  they  served  also  to  move  exports,  although  a  direct 
export  trade  in  seagoing  vessels  has  long  been  carried  on  with  south 
China.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  highway  for  imports  and  exports, 
the  Yangtze  is  largely  used  by  smaller  craft  for  distributing  and 
collecting  purposes. 

Potentialities  of  Trade — Splendid  Future  Predicted  for  Nanking. 

The  effect  of  the  railway  lines  in  operation,  under  construction,  or 
projected  will  be  to  make  Nanking  one  of  the  chief  railway  centers  in 
China,  if  not  the  principal  one.  So  competent  an  authority  as  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Hart  held  tenaciously  to  the  view  that  Chinkiang 
would  one  day  wrest  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Yangtze  Val- 
ley, and  consequently  of  China,  from  Shanghai.  He  based  this 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  Chinkiang  was  a  deep-water  port,  accessible 
at  all  seasons  to  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels,  and  that  it  occupied 
a  strategic  position  at  the  intersection  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  the 
Grand  Canal,  in  prerailway  days  the  two  most  important  trade 
routes. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  one 
that  Nanking  is  the  coming  port  of  China.  It  is  equally  as  accessible 
to  ocean-going  vessels  as  CTimkiang,  while,  instead  of  the  limited  area 
served  by  the  Grand  Canal,  it  has  as  a  hinterland — thanks  to  the 
railw^ays — j^ractically  the  whole  of  northwest  China  (apart  from 
Szechuan),  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  central  plain  north  of  the 
Yangtze  (the  granary  of  the  country),  and  a  good  part  of  the  cen- 
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tral  southern  Provinces  of  Hunan  and  Kiangsi.  While  Hankow  has 
equally  good  rail  communications,  it  is  not  accessible  to  ocean-going 
vessels  except  during  the  high-water  season.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  potential  possibilities  of  trade  in  this  district  are  enormous. 
The  main  obstacles  to  the  development  at  once  of  a  large  import 
and  export  trade  are  (1)  the  lack  of  any  banking  facilities,  (2)  the 
absence  of  foreign  import  and  export  commission  houses,  and  (3)  the 
tendency  of  trade  to  follow  established  routes. 
Consumption  of  Foreign  Goods — Export  of  Native  Produce. 

Turning  from  the  possibilities  of  the  future  to  existing  conditions, 
it  is  found  that  during  1914  the  district  consumed  some  $20,300,000 
of  foreign  imported  goods,  some  $9,800,000  of  goods  imported  from 
other  ports  of  China,  and  exported  some  $14,700,000  worth  of  native 
produce.  The  returns  of  trade  for  other  Chinese  ports  during  the 
jenv  1914  are  not  yet  available.     The  total  foreign  import  trade  in 

1913  for  the  whole  country  was  valued  at  about  570,000,000  haikwan 
taels,  or,  roughly,  $100,000,000  at  current  exchange.  As  the  total 
trade  of  China  during  1914  will  probably  show  a  slight  decline  as 
compared  with  1913,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  district  at  present 
consumes  roughly  5  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  imports.  Native 
produce  of  the  district  is  exported  chiefly  to  Chinese  ports,  but  a 
small  percentage  is  destined  for  foreign  consumption.  The  customs 
returns  do  not  indicate  the  ultimate  destination  of  cargoes,  but  show 
only  the  port  to  wdiich  they  are  immediately  consigned.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  hazard  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  share 
taken  by  the  district  in  the  total  export  trade  of  China. 

Trade  Carried  on  Through  Shanghai. 

A  marked  peculiarity  of  trade  in  this  district  is  that  in  most  lines 
no  direct  trade  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  all  orders  for 
imports  being  placed  through  native  brokers  in  Shanghai,  where  also 
exports  for  abroad  are  generally  consigned.  Both  import  and  ex- 
port shipments  are  financed  in  Shanghai  through  the  foreign-ex- 
change banks  there.  To  such  a  complete  extent  is  this  done  that 
there  are  no  import  or  export  commission  houses  in  Nanking  or 
Wuhu  and  only  small  agencies  of  one  or  two  large  Shanghai  firms 
in  Chinkiang.  Competent  authorities  question  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  affairs  and  cite  the  growth  of  a  large  direct 
foreign  trade  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  during  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  the  establishment  of  rail  communication  for  those  ports.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  is  a  hopeless  proceeding  for  any  firm  to  attempt 
direct  business  in  this  district,  and  so  it  must  remain  until  firms  are 
prepared  to  market  their  goods  through  their  own  selling  organiza- 
tion or  until  middlemen  who  are  competent  to  handle  foreign  trade 
establish  themselves.  The  trade  in  certain  staples,  such  as  kerosene, 
sugar,  and  cigarettes,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  does  the 
export  trade  in  eggs  and  frozen  produce. 

In  comparison  with  the  trade  of  the  district  during  1913,  that  of 

1914  shows  a  marked  gain  in  its  total  volume  (about  $45,850,000,  as 
against  about  $41,950,000),  the  gain  being  pronounced  in  imports 
of  both  foreign  and  native  goods,  especially  at  Nanking.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  the  district  are,  roughly:  foreign  imports  in 
1914,  $20,300,000,  as  against  $16,200,000  for  1913;  native  imports  in 
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1914,  $9,850,000,  as  against  $7,000,000  for  1913.  The  volume  of  trade 
mentioned  above  includes  reexports,  which  have  been  omitted  from 
the  figures  for  imports  and  exports. 

Quantities  and  Values  of  Foreign  Goods  Imported. 

A  fact  frequently  forgotten  is  that  the  import  trade  of  China  is 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  few  staples,  namely,  cotton  goods, 
kerosene,  sugar,  cigarettes,  dyes,  and  matches.  These  few  items 
together  account  for  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  foreign  import 
trade  of  the  district — that  is,  of  articles  regularly  importecl  for  con- 
sumption by  the  native  population,  excluding  such  items  as  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  railways  (the  market  for  which  de- 
pends directh'  on  building  activity  in  the  district),  copper  for  mint, 
etc.  The  remainder  of  the  foreign  import  trade  consists  principally 
of  manufactured  metals,  foodstuffs  of  a  purely  Chinese  character, 
timber,  paper,  soda,  soap,  and  other  articles  of  daily  use. 

Except  for  cottons — a  large  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  which 
consists  of  yarn — cigarettes,  and  aniline  dj^es,  it  is  surprising  how 
few  highly  manufactured  articles  are  consumed.  Household  utensils, 
furniture  and  office  fittings,  manufactured  metals,  clothing  of  all 
sorts,  are  all  insignificant  items.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  small 
l^er  capita  purchasing  power  of  the  native  population  and  to  the 
cheapness  of  native  labor.  The  first  cause  explains  the  impossibility 
of  selling  in  China  many  articles  of  daily  use  in  western  countries, 
while  the  second  explains  the  large  consumption  of  unfinished  prod- 
ucts. 
American  Manufacturers  Should  Market  Goods  Through  Direct  Agents. 

A  consideration  of  these  factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increase  of  American  trade  in  this  country  depends  primarily  on  the 
energy  and  ability  displa3^ed  in  pushing  these  few  staple  products. 
The  trade  in  kerosene  and  cigarettes  has  been  intelligently  handled 
for  some  years  and  shows  the  results  in  its  steady  growth.  There 
seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  handling  piece  goods 
similarly,  namely,  marketing  them  in  every  important  city  through 
the  direct  agents  of  the  manufacturer.  All  indications  point  to  this 
as  the  ultimate  solution.  The  Hongkong  sugar  refiners  havo  recently 
adopted  this  system  and  are  now  developing  it.  The  Japanese  have 
sold  their  cotton  goods  for  some  time  through  a  modified  form  of  this 
system.  The  conclusion  is  forced  on  all  observers  in  the  consuming 
districts  that  European  and  American  manufacturers  will  be  forced 
in  the  end  to  adopt  the  same  system,  and  that  the  fixst  in  the  field  will 
secure  enormous  advantages. 
The  Trade  in  Cotton  Goods. 

The  most  important  foreign  import  trade  in  this  district  is  that 
in  cotton  goods,  the  total  imports  of  which  in  1914  were  valued  at  a 
trifle  over  $7,700,000.  This  trade  may  subdivided  into  undyed  cot- 
tons, dyed  and  fancy  cottons,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  roughly  the  fol- 
lowing values:  Undyed  cottons,  $3,155,000;  dyed  and  fancy  cottons, 
$1,675^000;  and  cotton  yarn,  $2,870,000. 

Imports  of  undyed  piece  goods  were  as  follows:  Shirtings,  gray, 
$1,221,000;  Shirtings,  $981,000;  jeans,  $508,000;  sheetings,  gray, 
$246,000;  drills,  $115,000.  The  trade  in  shirtings,  sheetings,  and 
jeans  is  about  80  per  cent  British,  the  American  trade  in  these  lines 
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being  insignificant.  Of  drills,  a  trifle  over  half  of  those  imported 
are  of  American  origin,  the  chief  competitor  in  this  line  being  Japan, 
which  supplies  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  Of  dyed  and 
fancy  goods,  cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  crepe,  and  lastings,  plain, 
black,  colored,  and  figured,  are  the  most  important  and  contribute 
some  $1,055,000  out  of  the  total  dj^ed-and-fancy-goods  trade  of 
$1,670,000.  Other  important  items  are  chintzes  and  plain  cotton 
prints,  $98,000;  turkey  reds  and  dyed  T  cloths,  $77,000;  poplins, 
$71,000;  cotton  flannel,  $70,000;  cambrics,  la^Yns,  and  muslins,  $51,- 
000.  The  customs  returns  give  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  dyed  and 
fancy  cottons  generally,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  in  italians, 
Venetians,  crepe,  and  lastings,  turkey  reds,  poplins,  and  cambrics  is 
predominatingly  English.  The  United  States  supplies  probably  up- 
ward of  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  flannel  imported,  Japan  being  the 
chief  competitor. 

The  important  cotton-yarn  trade  is  divided  between  British  India 
and  Japan  in  the  ratio  of  56  per  cent  Indian  and  44  Japanese.  The 
growth  of  the  Japanese  trade  in  cotton  yarn  is  surprising.  In  1913 
the  trade  was  67  per  cent  Indian  and  only  30  per  cent  Japanese.  Or, 
to  take  another  basis  of  comparison,  the  total  imports  of  yarn  in  1913 
amounted  to  4,632  tons,  of  which  1,383  tons  were  of  Japanese  origin, 
while  in  1914  the  total  trade  amounted  to  9,411  tons,  of  which  4,125 
were  of  Japanese  origin.  Thus  the  actual  gain  of  the  Japanese  trade 
was  2,742  tons  as  against  the  Indian  gain  of  1,936  tons. 

Few  Direct  Shipments  from  Abroad. 

A  feature  of  the  cotton-goods  trade,  which  it  has  in  common  with 
most  other  foreign  imports,  is  the  absence  of  direct  shipments  from 
abroad  to  any  of  the  ports  in  this  district.  This  has  remained  true, 
generally  speaking,  throughout  1914,  no  direct  imports  of  cotton 
goods  having  been  received  at  Wuhu  and  only  comparatively  trifling 
amounts  at  Nanking  and  Chinkiang.  At  the  same  time,  the  embryo 
of  a  direct  trade  between  Nanking  and  Japan  appears  in  the  Nanking 
1914  returns,  Japanese  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $61,000 
having  been  imported  direct,  the  principal  articles  being  yarn, 
$55,500,  and  sheetings,  grey,  plain,  $5,000. 

Shortage  of  Dyestuffs  Affects  Piece-Goods  Market. 

The  Chinese  do  not  wear  undyed  cottons  to  any  extent,  white  being 
in  China  the  color  of  mourning  and  generally  avoided  for  that 
reason.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  great  bulk  of  undyed  cottons 
imported  is  dyed  before  being  retailed,  and  for  this  purpose  aniline 
dyes  imported  from  Germany  are  chiefly  used.  This  source  of  sup- 
ply has  been  cut  off,  and  dyes  have  already  advanced  enormously  in 
value,  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  shortage  and  further 
increase  in  price.  The  dye  in  greatest  demand  is  artificial  indigo, 
with  which  is  dyed  the  blue  cotton  cloth  in  which  every  Chinese 
peasant  and  artisan  is  dressed  It  is  true  that  natural  indigo  is  to 
be  had,  but,  in  addition  to  being  an  expensive  dye,  it  is  difficult  to 
handle  and,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  drying, 
can  be  used  successfully  only  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  days  are  long. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  very  important  trade  in 
undyed  cottons  must  suffer  stagnation  unless  further  supplies  of 
artificial  dyes  are  forthcoming,  and  this  is,  at  present,  an  unlikely 
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prospect.  As  it  is  understood  that  the  English  dyers  hiiA-e  hereto- 
fore drawn  their  supplies  principally  from  Germany,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  the  trade  in  dyed  cottons  will  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  undyed  cloth.  It  is  believed  that  the  situation  thus 
created  will  cause  serious  difficulties  in  the  piece-goods  market, 
since  it  atTects  the  most  important  factor  of  all,  namely,  the  ultimate 
consumption  of  the  goods  by  the  population.  The  importation  into 
this  district  of  dyes  of  all  kinds  in  1914  amounted  to  over  $585,000, 
of  which  about  $100,000  worth  was  artificial  indigo.  Nanking  took 
about  half  of  this  latter  amount. 

Kerosene  Trade  Illustrates  Proper  Methods  for  American  Exporters. 

Some  22,500,000  gallons  of  kerosene  were  imported  during  the 
year.  This  trade  was  formerly  largely  supplied  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  late  years  the  oil  fields  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  have 
sent  in  cheaper  and  inferior  grades  of  oil,  which  are  gradually  en- 
larging their  markets  at  the  expense  of  the  American  product.  Four 
years  ago  American  oil  supplied  about  75  per  cent  of  the  market, 
but  in  1911:  it  held  only  about  50  jDer  cent  of  the  trade.  It  is  also 
noted  that  Eussion  oil  was  imported  into  Wuhu  during  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  over  99,000  gallons.  Chinkiang  was  originally  the 
distributing  center  of  the  oil  sup})ly,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
the  trade  has  so  developed  that  Nanking  and  Wuhu  both  received 
direct  shipments  from  abroad.  Wuhu  is  an  independent  agency  for 
both  the  competing  companies,  while  Nanking  still  remains  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American  agency  at  Chinkiang,  but  supports 
an  independent  agency  for  the  British  corporation. 

The  surrounding  territory  is  supplied  from  each  of  the  three 
ports.  The  method  followed  is  to  station  at  least  one  salaried,  ex- 
perienced foreigner  at  a  port  Avere  oil  tanks  and  godowns-  are 
situated.  The  importance  of  the  trade  regulates  the  stock  of  oil 
and  the  number  of  foreigners  for  each  port.  The  stocks  of  oil, 
lamps,  stoves,  etc.,  are  kept  up  by  means  of  direct  shipments  from 
abroad,  and  occasional  smaller  shipments  from  Shanghai  to  Chin- 
kiang and  Wuhu,  while  Chinkiang  in  turn  ships  to  Nanking. 
Native  bonded  agents  are  secured  in  the  important  interior  trade 
centers,  which  are  invariably  on  the  waterways.  To  them  con- 
signments are  delivered  from  the  most  accessible  port  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners,  who  also  usually  grant  a  monthly  allowance 
at  the  larger  agencies  for  the  expenses  of  the  native  agent.  The 
stock  of  the  native  agent  is  usually  checked  over  at  least  bimonthly 
by  a  foreign  inspector,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  work  of  the  agent 
as  well  as  to  detect  any  irregularity  in  accounts  or  stock.  If  the 
agent  has  a  clear  record  and  has  shown  commendable  zeal,  he  is 
given  a  bonus.  When  first  entering  an  interior  market,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  select  one  or  more  of  the  local  merchants  as  a  consignee 
with  no  expense  allowance,  and  to  make  the  position  more  attractive 
to  him  as  the  trade  expands. 

The  foregoing  description  has  been  given  somewhat  in  detail  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  method  so  strongly  emphasized  in  trade 
reports  as  essential  to  the  most  successful  entrance  of  the  American 
exporter  into  the  China  market.  The  importation  of  oil  in  1914 
exceeded  that  in  1913  by  over  6,000,000  gallons.  The  British  in- 
crease in  1914  was  about  75  per  cent,  while  the  American  increase 
was  approximately  50  per  cent. 
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Value  of  Trade  in  District. 

The  net  foreign  imports  into  this  district  amounted  to  over  $20,- 
200,000,  distributed  about  as  follows:  Wuhu,  $5,800,000;  Nanking, 
$8,180,0^4;  and  Chinkiang,  $6,267,120,  showing  a  gain  of  about  40 
per  cent  for  Nanking,  a  slight  gain  for  Wuhu,  and  a  small  decrease 
for  Chinkiang,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  net  value  of  the  trade  in  this  district  was  over  $44,850,000,  as 
against  $41,000,000  last  year.  The  decline  of  Chinkiang  is  again 
made  apparent  by  a  decrease  of  over  $2,000,000,  while  Nanking  shows 
an  increase  in  the  net  trade  of  the  port  of  about  $5,500,000  during  the 
same  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
foreign  origin  imported  into  the  Nanking  consular  district  in  1914: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Cotton  goods: 
Shirtings — 

$1,221,140 
981,597 
246,206 
115,727 
508,997 
71,558 

61,825 

98,479 

830, 160 
71,312 
30,332 
77,342 
75,973 
2, 873, 156 

Woolen    and    cotton 
mixtures 

852, 863 
59, 323 

1,110,969 

297.280 
88,643 
19,683 

242,574 

214,525 

48,563 

115,518 

1,097,664 

26,948 

130, 838 

585, 434 

56,551 

55,554 

39,426 

Sundries— Continued. 
Lamps  and  ware.. 

337, 498 

Gray 

Woolen  goods 

389. 429 

White 

Sheetings,  gray... 
Drills         

Metal: 

Medicines 

46, 391 
21,870 

Iron  and  steel- 
New 

Oil,  kerosene 

Paper  and   card- 

2, 202, 295 

Jeans 

T  cloths 

Old 

139,870 

Lead    

Eaihvay  supplies. 

Sandalwood 

Seaweed  and  agar- 
agar  

976.241 

and  muslins 

Chintzes  and  plain 
cotton  prints. 

Tinned  plates 

Sundries: 

Bags  of  all  kinds.. 

Beche  de  mer 

Candles 

210, 789 
76,809 

Cotton  Italians 

Soap 

123,029 

and    Venetians, 

Soda 

92.641 

crepe  and  tast- 
ings 

Cigarettes  

Clothing 

Sugar 

2,493,346 
64,509 

Umbrellas 

Wax 

Poplins 

Coal 

28,195 

Shirtings,  dyed. . . 

Turkey  red 

Cotton  flannel 

Cotton  yarn 

Dyes 

All  other  articles 

Total 

729,882 

Fish  and  products . 
Glass  and  ware... 

19,128,954 

Direct  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Direct  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  this  district  in  1914 
amounted  to  about  $750,000,  of  which  Nanking  exported  over  $738,000 
and  Wuhu  the  balance.  The  Wuhu  exports  were  primarily  postal 
parcels,  and  the  Nanking  exports  represent  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  International  Export  Co.  (Ltd.),  including  eggs 
(fresh  and  preserved),  Qgg  albumen  and  yolk,  frozen  eggs,  feathers, 
intestines,  lard,  poultry,  game  (fresh  and  frozen),  sesamum  seed, 
and  animal  tallow,  all  of  which  were  prepared  for  shipment  at  the 
firm's  local  factory  that  began  operation  in  the  late  autumn  of  1913. 

Trade  Summary  of  Wuhu,  Chinkiang,  and  Nanking. 

The  table  below  presents  a  summarized  statement  of  the  trade  of 
Wuhu,  Chinkiang,  and  Nanking  for  1913  and  1914,  the  ports  being 
arranged  according  to  the  relative  net  value  of  their  trade  in  the 
latter  year: 


Imports  and  exports. 

Wuhu. 

Chinkiang. 

Nanking. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 
From  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong 

5632,930 
4,621,618 

$1,041,823 
4,832,803 

$2,673,788 
4,248,879 

$3,016,475 
3,867,685 

$1,851,549 
2,695,015 

$2,533,906 
5  763  734 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports... 

5, 254, 548 

5,874,626 

6, 922, 667 

6,884,160 

4,546,564 

8,297,640 

CHINA NANKING. 
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Imports  and  exports. 

Wuhu 

Chinkiang. 

Nanking. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Imports  of  foreign  goods— Con. 
Reexported  to  foreipi  coim- 

$1,354 

F.eexported  to  Chinese  ports. 

S4S,  20S 

£90, 724 

$419, 424 

$617,040 

S40,277 

115,242 

Total  foreign  reexports.  . 

4S,  20S 

90,724 

419, 424 

617,040 

40, 277 

117,593 

Total   net   foreign    im- 
ports   

5,203,340 

5,783,902 

6,503,243 

6,267,120 

4,503,287 

8,  ISO,  044 

Imports  of  Chinese  produce. . . 

2,  OSS,  035 

3,183,789 

4,6.50,075 

4,605,213 

1,187.181 

2,104,022 

Kee.^portcd  to  foreign  eoun- 
tries       

127.859 
170, 197 

1,855 
132,511 

4,J43 

Eeexported  to  Chinese  ports . 

39. 154 

14,17S 

5,730 

18  365 

Total  Chinese  reexports . 

39, 154 

14,178 

298,050 

134,376 

5,730 

22,903 

Total   net  Chinese  im- 
ports   

2,048,881 

3,109,611 

4,3-52,019 

4,530,836 

1,181,451 

2,141,114 

Exports  of  Chinese  products 
of  local  origin: 
To  foreign  countries  

f.SO 
6.900,711 

1,3.02 
0,810,165 

273,720 

6,0.54,5S0 

143,679 
4,131,602 

86 
4,007,064 

734,276 

To  Chinese  ports  

2,951,903 

Total   exports  of   local 
origin  

6,901,301 

6,817,517 

6,323,300 

4,275,281 

4,007,150 

3,686.182 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
port 

14,243,885 

15,875.932 

17,901,042 

15,824,654 

9,800,895 

•  14,147,844 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
port 

14,156,522 

15,771,030 

17,183,562 

15,073,237 

9,754,888 

14,007,343 

Countries  Participating  in  the  Trade — Share  of  Each. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  vrith  foreign 
countries  in  1914: 


Countries. 

Nanking. 

Chinkiang. 

Wuhu. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Hongkong 

$267,696 

§715,297 

06,474 

83,298 

252,882 

7,418 

$133,797 

$351,221 

$202 

French  Indo-China 

Singapore,  Straits,  etc 

4,052 

17 

5,536 

3,291 

Dutch  Indies 

British  India 

1 

Turkey,  Persia,  Egvpt,  etc 

823 

1 

Great  IJritain .  . 

103,718 

a $73S, 819 

63,942 

2,809 

407 

Norway 

11 

Demnnrlr          | 

111 
3,754 

Germany 

8,799 
764, 757 

1,156 

1,481 
108 
764 

64 

Belgium 

France 

7,409 
2,305 

Russia  in  Europe 

247,056 

Austria-Uungary 

85 

308 

1,334,313 

1 

1 

Japan  b 



457,978 

760 

963,258 

154, 247 

54 

324, 267 

30 

United  States 

44,624 

358, 582 

630 

Total 

2,533,905 

738, 819 

3,016,475 

145,544 

1,041,823 

1.352 

o  Representing  the  trade  carried  on  by  a  British  corporation  which  has  established  an  egg  factory  at 
Nanking.  Over  $500,000  worth  of  the  above  exports,  credited  to  Great  Britain,  were  shipped  direit  to 
Seattle  and  New  York  City. 

b  Including  Formosa. 

Shipping  Figures  for  Three  Ports. 

During  1914,  2,909  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,374,227,  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  Nanking;  2,001,  of  3,445,347  tons,  at  Chinkiang; 
and  1,930,  of  3,280,563  tons,  at  Wuhu.    Sailing  vessels  entered  as  fol- 
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lows:  At  Nanking,  1,852,  of  3,091,032  tons;  at  Chinkiang,  2,618  of 
3,500,775  tons;  at  Wuhii,  2,027  of  3,288,365  tons. 

These  ships  were  principally  British,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  in 
the  order  named.  Thirty  American  steamers  and  10  sailing  vessels 
entered  at  Nanking,  61  American  steamers  and  32  sailing  vessels  at 
Chinkiang,  and  28  American  steamers  at  Wuhu. 

District  Enjoyed  Year  of  Comparative  Quiet. 

After  the  stormy  events  of  the  1911  and  1913  revolutions.,  the  dis- 
trict has  had  a  3^ear  of  comparative  quiet.  The  "White  Wolf"  brig- 
ands raided  northern  Anhui  early  in  the  spring  and  inflicted  a  great 
amount  of  damage  in  the  districts  through  which  they  passed.  For- 
tunately American  property  losses  were  slight  and  no  American  citi- 
zens were  molested. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there  were  local  disturbances 
in  the  region  along  the  Grand  Canal  and  thence  to  the  sea.  The 
cause  of  these  was  the  widespread  distress  consequent  upon  a  bad 
harvest.  The  uprising  had  little,  if  any,  political  significance,  and 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  on  trade  is  subordinate,  in  the  region 
concerned,  to  the  general  depression  as  a  result  of  the  bad  crops. 
Order  had  been  restored  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Provincial  Revenue  and  Finance. 

From  private  inquiries  made  of  the  provincial  financial  bureau  it 
is  learned  that  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Province  of  Kiangsu 
during  1914  amounted  to  about  $13,950,000  Mexican,  of  which  sum 
the  land  tax  contributed  approximately  $8,400,000.  The  two  other 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  likin  and  the  transfer  fees  on 
title  to  land.  There  are  also  special  municipal  taxes  collected  in  some 
of  the  cities.  Provincial  expenditures  amounted  to  $9,980,000  Mexi- 
(;an,  and  the  difference — about  $3,970,000 — between  this  amount  and 
th^  receipts  j-epresents  the  contribution  by  the  Province  to  the  central 
Government.  The  Province  does  not  support  the  large  number  of 
troops  on  garrison  duty  in  Kiangsu,  the  central  Government  making 
a  grant  of  $4,000,000  per  annum  for  this  purpose. 

A  large  quantity  of  national  bonds  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
Province  during  the  year.  They  are  of  two  issues.  Those  of  the 
Chinese  Republican  Government  6  per  cent  issue  of  1912  were  used 
in  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  Chinese  on  account  of  losses  sus- 
tained in  Nanking  during  the  revolt  of  1913.  Their  present  market 
value  is  about  35.  The  other  bonds  sold  are  of  the  8  per  cent  issue 
and  are  currently  quoted  at  about  80. 

No  Paper-Currency  Troubles  in  Kiangsu — New  Silver  Dollar. 

Paper-currency  difficulties,  Avhich  have  had  such  a  disastrous  effect 
on  trade  in  other  Provinces,  are  unknown  in  Kiangsu.  No  issues  of 
paper  money  have  been  made  since  the  revolution. 

The  minting  of  copper  ten-cash  pieces  was  resumed  during  the 
year  at  the  Nanking  mint  and  $1,544,017  worth  of  this  currency  was 
struck  off.  The  minting  in  China  of  subsidiary  coinage,  especially 
copper,  requires  careful  supervision  and  control  if  serious  financial 
difficulties  are  to  be  avoided.  The  profits  to  be  made  from  seignior- 
age present  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  authorities  to  extend 
such  operations  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere. 
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The  issue  of  a  new  silver  dollar  from  the  Nanking  mint  has  begun. 
This  coin  bears  President  Yuan's  profile  in  the  obverse  and  a  wreath 
of  grain  on  the  reverse,  with  the  legend  "  one  dollar  "  in  Chinese 
characters.  It  differs  from  most  of  the  previously  issued  Chinese 
coins  in  that  it  bears  no  English  inscription.  During  1914,  $1,105,045 
worth  of  dollar  pieces  were  struck  off. 

Payment  of  Indemnities  to  Natives. 

The  principal  extraordinar}'  financial  measure  of  the  year  was  the 
payment  to  natives  of  indemnities  on  account  of  damages  sustained 
in  Nanking  during  the  1913  revolt.  It  is  believed  that  this  consti- 
tutes a  precedent  in  Chinese  history.  The  claims  were  settled  on  the 
following  basis  (all  money  figures  are  in  Mexican  dollars)  :  Claims 
under  $300  Avere  liquidated  in  cash  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  claimed,  all  those  over  $300  were  liquidated  in  Government 
bonds,  according  to  the  following  scale — over  $300  and  under  $1,000, 
at  13.5  per  cent  of  the  amount  claimed;  over  $1,000  and  under  $5,000, 
at  12.5  per  cent;  over  $5,000  and  under  $10,000,  at  11.5  per  cent:  over 
$10,000,  at  $10.5  per  cent.  On  this  basis  $2G0,000  was  paid  in  cash 
and  $1,000,000  in  bonds,  as  against  claims  aggregating  about  $20,000,- 
000.  Each  claim  was  supposed  to  have  been  verified  before  liquida- 
tion. Payment  was  made  on  September  15,  1914.  The  funds  for 
this  purpose  were  provided  by  the  central  Government,  not  from  the 
provincial  exchequer.  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  bonds  were  of 
the  Chinese  Eepublican  Government  G  per  cent  issue  of  1912,  interest 
payable  half-yearly  against  the  presentation  of  coupons.  The  prin- 
cipal is  repayable  in  from  6  to  30  years.  The  total  amount  of  the 
issue  is  stated  on  the  bdnds  to  be  $200,000,000  Mexican. 

Opening  of  Pukow. 

The  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Pukow  has  permitted  a 
great  deal  of  land  speculation  to  take  place  that  can  not  but  have  an 
unhealthful  influence  on  its  immediate  future  development.  Pukow 
being  as  yet  unopened,  legitimate  foreign  trading  interests  have  been 
barred  from  acquiring  property  there.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  Peking  Syndicate  has  acquired  a  large  section  of  land  somewhat 
below  the  railway  wharves.  There  are  further  reports  that  the 
Peking  Syndicate  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Banque  Industrielle  in 
financing  the  development  of  Pukow,  but  of  this  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  confirmation. 

Conservancy  Work — Selection  of  Sites  for  Forest  Reserves. 

Mr.  Chang  Chien,  lately  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
visited  this  port  recently,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Han,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  in  that  ministry.  He  had  inspected  several  sites 
on  his  way  here  from  Peking  for  establishing  forest  reserves  and  had 
decided  on  two — one  on  Tai  Shan  in  Shangtung,  famous  as  the  burial 
place  of  Confucius,  and  the  other  near  Feng  Hsiang  in  northern 
Anhui.  While  in  Nanlcing  Mr.  Chang  opened  a  school  of  hydraulic 
engineering  designed  to  fit  students  to  become  engineers  for  service 
in  the  Huai  Eiver  Conservancy  Works.  He  also  visited  the  planta- 
tions of  trees  on  Purple  Mountain,  maintained  by  the  Nanking  Col- 
onization Association,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Bailey, 
of  the  Nanking  University.    Mr.  Chang  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  Colonization  Association,  and  is  mucli  interested  in  its  work.  His 
interest  has  resulted  in  practical  aid  from  the  central  Government  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  grant. 

Restriction  of  Poppy  Cultivation. 

Some  interest  in  the  restriction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was 
aroused  locally  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Nanking  magistrate  for  hav- 
ing falsely  reported  his  district  clear  of  poppy,  and  the  imposition 
of  fines  on  a  number  of  other  district  magistrates  for  the  same  reason. 
The  authorities  are  making  a  serious  effort  to  have  the  Province 
cleared  at  an  early  date  in  anticipation  of  the  joint  inspection  by 
British  and  Chinese  oilicials  prior  to  the  prohibition  of  the  import  or 
sale  of  Indian  opium. 

Industrial  Undertakings. 

The  Nanking  telephone  plant  was  acquired  early  in  the  spring  of 
1914  by  one  of  the  Chinese  staff  of  Siemens  &  Co.,  a  Grerman  firm. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  closing  to  American  manufacturers  of  the 
small  local  market  for  currently  required  electrical  supplies  as  well 
as  strongly  prejudicing  the  market  in  favor  of  German  materials 
for  future  extensions.  Of  these  there  is  already  under  discussion  a 
toll  line  to  Shanghai,  the  construction  of  which  must,  however,  await 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  fall  of  1914  to  arrange  for  the 
installation  by  an  American  firm  of  a  waterworks  system.  The 
project  provided  for  the  building  of  the  plant  by  the  foreign  firm  at 
its  own  expense  against  the  guaranty  of  the  provincial  government 
and  against  the  plant  and  profits  as  additional  security.  The  pro- 
posal failed  to  obtain  official  sanction,  as  the  Governor  objected  to 
the  foreign-loan  features. 

Few  Special  Opportunities  for  American  Trade.  I 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  special  opportunities  for  American 
trade.  The  European  war,  at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  afford  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  expansion  of  the  American  piece-goods 
trade.  However,  the  difficulties  of  the  aniline-dyes  market  discount 
this  to  no  slight  extent.  It  must  be  remembered^  further,  that  any 
curtailment  of  the  export  market  for  Chinese  produce  must  result  in 
a  diminution  of  purchasing  power.  The  condition  of  the  sesamum- 
seed  market  in  Chinkiang  is  an  example  in  point.  Much  of  the 
direct  export  of  Chinese  produce  has  been  in  German  hands,  and  it 
is  understood  that  certain  of  these  firms  have  been  attempting  to 
expand  their  American  market  for  Chinese  produce,  now  that  ship- 
ments to  Germany  are  no  longer  possible. 

It  is  felt,  on  the  whole,  that  until  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  adequately  represented  in  China  by  American  firms 
American  trade  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  other  trades  so  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
com.mercial  activities  in  China  is  due  to  the  very  complete  repre- 
sentation of  Japanese  interests  by  Japanese  firms.  The  lack  of 
American  coastwise  shipping  in  the  Orient  is  a  drawback  to  the 
establishment  of  American  firms,  since  many  firms  draw  a  large  part 
of  their  support  from  the  shipping  that  they  represent. 
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Exports  to  ITnited  States  Were  Chiefly  Eggs. 

The  declared  exports  from  Nanking,  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1913  and- 1914  were: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

$500 

S176 

Eggs:             . 

471,946 

In  shell 

35.978 

20 

Total 

520 

508, 100 

SWATOW. 

By  Coii-snl  Myrl  S.  Myers,  March  20. 

Internal  conditions  did  not  abnormally  handicap  the  general 
state  of  business  in  the  Swatow  consular  district  during  1914  as  had 
been  the  case  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  several  years  previous. 
Political  disturbances  had  ceased,  and  although  certain  disorders 
occurred,  business  was  but  little  and  indirectly  affected  thereby. 
Such  unrest  is  in  a  large  degree  the  result  of  unsatisfactory  economic 
conditions.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  a  normal  state  of 
peace  and  order  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

Swatow  Moderately  Affected  by  the  War — Money  and  Banking. 

As  mentioned  in  the  annual  trade  report  covering  this  district  for 
1913,  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  port  was  very  satisfactory  during 
the  early  part  of  1914,  and  this  condition  of  affairs  was  maintained 
far  into  July.  The  turning  point  of  the  year  was,  of  course,  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war ;  although  this  port  has  been  compara- 
tively little  affected  by  it,  every  influence  has  tended  toward  con- 
traction of  trade.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  depression  gen- 
erally found  in  the  import  trade  in  China,  such  as  low  silver,  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation,  curtailment  of  banking  support,  and 
the  source  of  supply  in  some  lines  being  cut  off,  Svv'atow  trade  has 
been  suffering  recently  from  unprecedentedly  high  rates  of  ex- 
change on  Hongkong,  where  the  banking  arrangements  for  its  for- 
eign trade  are  made.  Another  factor  has  been  the  decrease  in  remit- 
tances from  emigrants  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  Chinese 
labor  immigration  is  now  prohibited,  and  from  Siam  and  other 
places,  which  has  had  the  double  effect  of  curtailing  the  local  pur- 
chasing povv-er  and  of  decreasing  Swatow  credits  at  Hongkong,  upon 
which  place  these  remittances  are  drawn.  The  net  results  of  these 
conditions  have  generally  been  large  increases  in  the  prices  of  all 
foreign  commodities  and  a  sjanpathetic  increase,  but  in  most  cases 
smaller,  in  the  prices  of  many  native  products.  Exports  to  foreign 
countries  from  this  port  are  chiefly  to  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and 
Singapore.  This  trade  has  been  little  affected  by  the  war,  as  it  is 
largely  confined  to  products  of  daily  consumption  for  Chinese  com- 
munities in  those  countries. 

Business  during  the  year  has  been  fair.  Although  local  Chinese 
dealers  carry  comparatively  small  stocks  in  any  line,  there  is  always 
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a  certain  accumulation  of  goods,  some  of  which  are  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of.  War  conditions  afforded  the  opportunity  to  sell  all  such 
stocks,  even  at  increased  prices.  A  good  gauge  of  the  condition  of 
business  is  found  in  the  annual  settlement.  This  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  Chinese  year,  which  in  1914  fell  in  February.  Settlements 
were  easy  and  no  failures  of  any  consequence  occurrecl. 

The  native  banking  business  was  conducted  on  more  conservative 
lines  than  usual,  especially  in  the  m.atter  of  extending  credit,  which 
was  confined  to  those  providing  good  securities.  Money  w\as  plentiful 
throughout  the  year  and  interest  rates  were  unusually  low.  Ordi- 
narily at  settlement  time  rates  rise  considerably,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  this  year.  Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  plentiful 
supply  of  money  were :  The  influence  of  the  Shanghai  market,  the 
opening  of  small  private  native  banks,  each  with  its  own  note  issues, 
accumulated  profits  from  opium,  and  a  diminished  movement  of 
money  inland,  due  to  the  slight  depression  in  exports,  and  the  de- 
creasing remittances  from  emigrants  in  Siam,  Singapore,  and  other 
places.  From  the  banker's  point  of  view  the  year's  business  was  fair 
in  spite  of  Ioav  interest  rates.  Concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the 
note  issues  of  private  native  banks  [noted  in  Commerce  Eeports  for 
Feb.  27, 1915],  the  banks  have  petitioned  that  three  years  be  allowed 
them  to  comply  with  the  order,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some 
arrangement  in  the  way  of  a  compromise  will  be  settled  upon. 

Principal  Industries — Cotton  Mills,  Grass  Cloth,  Knitting  Factories. 

Industrial  activity  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  supply  of  domestic 
wants.  Among  the  principal  industries  are  the  manufactures  of 
cloth  (cotton  and  grass),  shoes  (native),  fans,  earthenware,  bamboo 
ware,  joss  paper,  paper,  and  pewter  ware.  These  products  are  gen- 
erally made  in  homes  and  by  antiquated  methods. 

Tiie  manufacture  of  both  cotton  and  grass  cloth  is  a  very  common 
home  industry,  and  hand  looms  of  local  manufacture  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  In  recent  years,  however,  factories  have  been  installed 
at  some  places  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  In  Chenghai, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Sw^atow,  there  are  12  factories,  contain- 
ing about  500  hand  looms,  mostly  wooden,  although  a  few  are  iron 
and  of  Japanese  manufacture,  which  have  an  average  daily  output 
of  between  four  and  five  yards  per  loom.  Instructors  are  engaged 
to  teach  their  operation.  At  Kayingchow^,  also,  these  hand  looms 
are  being  put  into  factories,  one  concern  operating  more  than  200. 
The  estimated  average  daily  production  of  that  section  is  about  300 
pieces  of  20  yards  each.  As  elsewhere,  however,  most  of  the  cloth  is 
still  made  in  private  houses.  The  cloth  manufactured  by  native 
looms  is  chiefly  nankeens;  that  made  by  the  foreign  looms  is  a  cheap 
cotton  article,  either  plain  or  fancy,  similar  to  certain  Japanese  cloth 
sold  in  China. 

There  are  tw^o  knitting  factories  in  this  district,  one  at  Chao-yang, 
operating  20  hand  machines,  and  one,  a  power-driven  plant,  at  Swa- 
tow,  operating  40  automatic  machines  for  knitting  socks  and  20  ma- 
chines for  making  towels,  nets,  and  mats.  [See  report  on  knitting 
machines  in  Swatow,  published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
jDorts  for  July  16,  1914.]  The  Swatow  factory  began  operating  in 
August,  and  had  an  output  of  20,000  dozen  pairs  of  socks  for  the 
Chinese  year  ended  February  13,  1915.     The  manufacture  of  its 
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other  lines  was  not  started  during  the  year.  Owing  chiefly  to  con- 
ditions arising  out  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  its  output  was  beyond 
its  capacity.  The  factory  is  now  arranging  for  the  addition  of  nine 
new  machines,  eight  of  them  to  be  knitting  machines. 

The  output  of  the  two  small  canneries  at  Swatow  was  about  10 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.    The  bean  mills  did  not  operate,  as  it 
was  more  profitable  to  import  bean  cake  than  to  import  the  beans 
and  crush  here. 
Railways  and  Public  Utilities — ^Agricultural  Products. 

The  Swatow-Chaochowfu  Railway  had  a  slightly  better  year  than 
in  1913,  showing  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic. 
The  freight  receipts  were  small,  as  usual.  Because  of  competition  by 
water,  the  freight  is  confined  to  perishable  goods  and  baggage.  A. 
small  dividend  for  the  year's  operation  is  reported  as  probable.  No 
improvements  in  the  line  or  additions  to  the  rolling  stock  were  made. 
The  question  of  building  in  the  near  future  a  light  railway  from 
Chaochowfu  to  Kit-yang,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  is  again  being 
considered. 

The  Swatow  waterworks  began  supplying  the  public  in  February, 
1914.  The  company  seems  disheartened  with  the  little  support 
received  and  reports  that  it  is  being  run  at  a  considerable  loss.  Its 
monthly  income  is  given  as  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  local  currency 
(about  $1,500  to  $1,900,  United  States  currency),  and  the  number 
of  house  connections  as  less  than  2,000.  The  charge  for  water  is 
about  $0,05  (United  States  currency)  per  100  gallons  by  house  con- 
nections and  about  $0.03  per  100  gallons  by  public  hydrants.  [For  a 
report  on  waterworks  at  Swatow  see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports for  April  6,  1914.] 

The  Swatow  Electric  Light  Co.  had  a  fair  year.  About  3,000  more 
lamps  were  installed,  bringing  up  the  total  to  12,000  or  thereabouts. 
Light  was  furnished  either  at  a  rate  of  $0.50  per  month  per  lamp 
or  $0.06  per  unit  (United  States  currency).  A  small  telephone  sys- 
tem for  Swatow  was  contracted  for  by  a  German  firm  during  the 
summer,  but  shipment  of  the  materials  was  held  up  by  the  out- 
break of  the  v.'ar. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  general  and  important  occupation  of  the 
people  of  this  district,  and  consequently  the  state  of  the  crops  is 
a  fair  indication  of  the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed.  The  principal 
crops  are  rice,  sugar,  and  oranges,  but  probably  the  most  widely  cul- 
tivated is  sweet  potatoes.  Of  the  two  rice  crops  tlie  short,  or  sum- 
mer, crop  was  rated  as  fair;  the  autumn  crop  was  very  good.  Com- 
pared with  the  1913  crops,  these  were  better,  but  they  were  not  so 
good  as  the  exceptional  crops  of  1912,  In  many  places  the  autumn 
crop  suffered  from  too  much  rain  about  harvest  time. 

The  sugar-cane  harvest  was  fair,  but  smaller  than  in  preceding 
years.  Due  largely  to  the  high  cost  of  fertilizers,  principally  bean 
cake,  the  acreage  in  sugar  cane  is  steadily  diminishing.  The  orange 
yield  was  comparatively  small,  being  about  25  per  cent  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  credited  with  only  a  fair  crop. 
Generally  spealang,  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  outer 
appearance  of  the  fruit  not  so  satisfactory.  Normal  prices  prevailed 
during  the  harvest,  but  became  exceptionally  high  about  Chinese 
New  Year. 
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Other  crops  of  some  importance  were  peanuts  (groundnuts),  to- 
bacco, and  the  indigo  plant.  The  peanut  harvest  was  fair  and  the 
tobacco  good.  The  indigo  crop  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  ty- 
phoon in  August,  and  therefore  was  much  smaller  than  usual. 

Rank  of  Swatow's  Trade — Summary. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  trade  of  1914  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  indicate  the  relative  position  of  Swatow  among  the 
ports  of  China  in  respect  to  import  and  export  trade.  In  1913 
Swatow's  trade  amounted  to  51,351,756  customs  taels  out  of  a  total 
for  all  China  of  1,149,513,462  taels,  or  about  4|  per  cent.  In  total 
trade  Swatow  ranked  seventh  among  China's  ports.  As  to  customs 
revenue,  Swatow  occupied  the  fifth  place,  being  preceded  by  Shang- 
hai, Tientsin,  Canton,  and  Hankow,  in  the  order  named.  The  fig- 
ures were  2,031,655  taels  for  Swatow,  out  of  a  total  of  43,969,853 
taels,  or  about  4f  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  summary  of  the  trade  of 
Swatow  through  the  Maritime  Customs  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  haikwan  tael  has  been  converted  on  the  basis  of  a  value  of  74.1 
cents  in  1913  and  69.9  cents  in  1914. 


Imports  and  exports. 


1913 


1914 


Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  coimtries  and  Hongkong 
From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

Reexport? 

Net  total  foreign  imports , 

Imports  of  native  produce 

Reexports. . .  .■ 

Net  total  native  imports 

Exports  of  native  produce  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongiiong 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

Gross  value  of  trade  of  port 

Net  value  of  trade  of  port 


514,902,297 
366,968 


$14,428,484 
740,229 


15,269,265 
225,205 


15,168,713 
182,112 


15,044,060 


14,986,601 


14,353,464 
999, 103 


14,  .555, 437 
1,062,250 


13,493,187 


5,210,349 
4,442,880 


5,006,944 
3,731,630 


9,653,229 


39,275,958 


8,738,574 


38, 462, 724 


38,051,650       37,218,362 


The  net  value  of  the  trade  through  the  Maritime  Customs  for 
1914  shows  (in  the  foregoing  table)  a  decrease  of  $833,000  in  terms  of 
gold  (United  States  currency)  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
but  appears  (in  the  following  table)  as  an  increase  of  almost  2,000,000 
customs  taels  in  terms  of  silver.  The  rates  of  conversion  given 
above  are  to  be  noted.  The  maintenance  of  the  high  mark  reached 
during  1913  in  imports  from  foreign  coimtries,  notwithstanding  a 
large  decrease  in  opium,  is  worthy  of  note.  Exports  of  native 
produce  to  Chinese  ports  continued  to  decrease,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  falling  off  in  the  sugar  trade.  Imports  of  foreign  goods  from 
Chinese  ports  were  almost  entirely  in  cotton  goods  from  Shanghai. 
Little  change  has  taken  place  during  the  two  years  under  comparison 
in  the  relative  position  of  foreign  imports  and  native  imports,  for- 
eign imports  being  of  slightly  greater  value  in  both  years. 
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Trade  Expressed  in  Haikwan  Taels. 

The  value  of  the  trade,  expressed  in  haikwan  taels,  for  the  last 
five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Imports  from— 

Exports  to- 

Gross  trade. 

Reexports. 

Years. 

Foreign 
countries. 

China. 

Foreign 
countries. 

Cliina. 

Net  trade. 

1910 

19, 139, 428 
15,  S49, 020 
15,072,225 
20,111,062 
21, 440, 095 

20,482,063 
22,058,486 
24,894,657 
19,865,631 
19, 303, 558 

7,232,890 
6,681,250 
6, 963, 719 
7,031,510 
7,163,010 

7,160,001 
8,638,940 
9,218,076 
5,995,790 
5,338,526 

54,014,382 
53,227,696 
59, 148, 077 
53,003,993 
55,025,356 

1.592,271 
1,812,000 
1,757,553 
1,652,237 
1, 780, 203 

52, 422, 111 

1911 

51,415,696 

1912 

57,391,124 

1913 

51.351,756 

1914 

53,245,153 

Direct  Foreign  Trade. 


The  value  of  the  direct  gross  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  the 
last  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

British  India               

$29,015 

67, 344 

1,107,659 

3,982 

5, 519 

15, 249,  487 

297,028 

1, 506, 061 

$26, 309 

234, 851 

937, 915 

3,488 

6,113 

14, 330, 997 

34S,  978 

1, 591, 338 

Singapore  (Straits  Settle- 
ments)   

United  States  (including 
Hawaii) 

$2, 415, 076 

356, 304 
1,837 

Dutch  East  Indies 

§2,333,921 
578, 456 

Frencli  Indo-China 

Germany 

All  other  countries 

Total        

12,  763 

Japan  (including  Formosa) . 
Siam 

21,039,292 

20,  405, 129 

The  foregoing  table  might  be  slightly  elaborated  in  order  to  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  trade  relations  of  this  port.  The  figures  for 
1914  may  be  divided  into  imports  and  exports  for  the  countries 
named  below,  as  follows : 


Countries. 

Gross  im- 
ports of 
foreign 
goods. 

Exports, 
including 
reexports 
of  native 
goods. 

Hongkong 

$12,934,590 

188,162 

225,677 

55,011 

176,854 

81,396,407 

Dutch  East  Indies 

46,688 

French  Indo-China 

712,238 

Siam 

1,536,327 

Straits  Settlements 

2,157,067 

Total 

13,580,294 

5, 848, 727 

As  there  are  regular  steamship  services  between  this  port  and 
French  Indo-China,  Siam,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  figures  represent 
approximately  the  total  trade  with  those  countries.  Except  for 
Hongkong,  the  export  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  destina- 
tion of  Swatow's  produce  sent  to  foreign  countries,  the  grand  total 
of  which  was  $5,006,944  net.  The  large  total  of  imports  credited 
to  Hongkong  indicates  its  close  connection  with  this  market,  es- 
pecially when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  sum  represents  the  transactions  of  Hongkong  im- 
porters with  firms  in  Swatow  and  tributary  territory.     As  regards 
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this  port,  Hongkong  is  more  than  simply  a  point  of  transshipment. 
Direct  trade  with  the  United  States  is  confined  to  imports  of  kero- 
sene. 

The  total  value  of  the  native  customs  trade  during  1914  was 
$3,939,339,  as  compared  with  $3,371,653  in  1913,  a  slight  increase 
being  shown  in  favor  of  1911.  This  trade  is  carried  on  in  junks 
and  is  chiefly  with  places  tributary  to  this  port.  In  1914  the  Mari- 
time Customs  assumed  control  of  Native  Customs  stations  within 
a  radius  of  50  li,  or  17  miles,  of  this  port.  During  the  year,  goods  to 
the  value  of  $151,908  were  transported  inv.'arcl  and  outward  imder 
transit  passes.  The  inward-bound  cargo  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  shipments  of  kerosene. 

Imports  of  Treasure — Customs  Revenue. 

Imports  of  treasure  amounted  to  $1,185,705  in  1913  and  to  $1,- 
677,335  in  1914;  exports  to  $2,910,036  in  1913  and  to  $3,404,700  in 
1914.  They  were  distributed  as  follows:  Imports  from  foreign 
countries,  $320,722  in  1913  and  $519,049  in  1914;  imports  from 
Chinese  ports,  $864,983  in  1913  and  $1,058,286  in  1914;  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  $2,445,553  in  1913  and  $2,610,986  in  1914;  exports 
to  Chinese  ports,  $464,483  in  1913  and  $793,714  in  1914.  The  im- 
ports, most  of  which  came  from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  consisted 
entirely  of  silver,  principally  in  the  form  of  coin,  excepting  a  sum  of 
$4,886  in  gold  coin  from  Hongkong.  The  exports,  entirely  in  silver 
coin,  were  sent  principally  to  Hongkong,  Siam,  and  Amoy. 

A  considerable  falling  off  is  to  be  noted  in  the  following  table  in 
the  amount  of  customs  revenue  collected  as  between  1913  and  1914 : 


Dues  and  duties. 


MARITIME  COSTOMS 

Import  (exclusive  of  opium) 

Export  (exclusive  of  opium) 

Coast  trade  (exclusive  of  opium) 

Opium:  Import,  export,  and  coast  trade 

Tonnage 

Transit 

Opium  likin 

Total  collection 

NATI'VE  CUSTOMS. 

Total  collection 


28,620 


1914 


5456,290 

J407, 790 

352. S02 

293,663 

116,160 

102,233 

156,957 

56, 453 

28,083 

32, 362 

2,763 

3, 455 

392,392 

141,132 

1,505,456 

1,037,088 

52,662 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  collection  in  1913  established  a 
record  for  this  port,  surpassing  the  collection  of  1912  by  about  $100,000. 
Taking  1913  and  1914,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $468,400.  01  this  de- 
crease about  $351,700  is  explained  by  the  contraction  in  opium  im- 
ports, and  another  $100,000  occurred  in  the  import  and  export  duties. 
Tonnage  and  transit  dues  are  the  only  items  showing  an  increase. 
The  total  collection,  expressed  in  customs  taels,  was  2,031,655  in  1913 
and  1,483,675  in  1914.  The  increase  in  the  collections  by  Nutive  Cus- 
toms stations  Avas  due  to  the  inclusion  of  returns  from  near-by  Native 
Customs  stations  which  were  not  previously  under  Maritime  Cus- 
toms supervision. 
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Principal  Imports. 

The  followinc:  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Swatow  inl913  and  1914 :  <» 


Articles. 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Beche  de  mer  (trepang), 
pounds 

Coal tons  (long) . . 

Cotton  goods: 

Drills,  American  and 

English pieces. . 

Flannel do 

Jeans,  American  and 

English pieces.. 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain, 

pieces  

Shirtings — 

Gray,  plain, 

pieces  

White,  plain, 

pieces  

Dyed,  plain,  fig- 
ured and  bro- 
caded ..pieces.. 

T  cloth do.... 

Thread  (spools)  gross. 
Yarns — 

English  .pounds. . 

Indian do 

Japanese... do 

Fiber,  hemp tons. . 

Fish: 

Dried  and  salt. .  do 

Cuttle do 

Flour do 

Ginseng poimds.. 

Matches,  Japanese,  gross. . 

Medicines value 

Metals: 

Iron  and  mild  steel — 

New,    bars    and 

nail  rods.  .tons.. 

Old do.... 

Lead,    in    pigs    and 

bars tons.. 

Tin,  in  slabs do 

Tinned  plates  .  .do 

Oil,  kerosene  . .  Am.  galls. . 
Opium  pounds.. 


1913 


364, 2(57 
65,175 


2,252 
40,190 

26, 330 

20 

102, 424 
174,447 


1,445 
14,878 
48, 124 


20,245,333 

588, 800 
195 

2,517 

1,794 

16,566 

17,275 

1.206,678 

$177,899 


1,364 
911 

143 

750 

769 

5,956,950 

282,741 


330,933 

74, 645 


1,382 
23,451 

30, 190 

890 

113, 503 
187, 019 


3,196 
9,638 
74,635 

7,333 

17,269,867 

4,659,333 

216 

3,287 

1,988 

14, 446 

23,180 

1,114,433 

1211,046 


1,2.52 
1, 194 

85 

905 

798 

7,520,006 

108.635 


Articles. 


FOREIGN    GOODS— COntd. 

Rattan tons. . 

Rice do 

Sugar: 

Refined do 

White do.... 

Woolen  goods: 

Camlets,  English, 
pieces 

Cloth,  broad,  me- 
dium, habit,  and 
Russian yards.. 

Long  ells pieces. . 

Spanish  stripes, 
yards 


NATIVE  GOODS. 

Bean  cake tons.. 

Beans do 

Cotton  goods: 

Nankeens  . .  .pounds. . 

Shee  tings pieces . . 

Shirtings,  gray  .do 

Yarn pounds . . 

Cotton, raw tons. . 

Fiber: 

Pineapple do 

Ramie do  ... 

Flour,    Shanghai    mills, 
tons 

Groundnuts     (peanuts), 
tons 

Medicines value. . 

Oil,  bean,  groundnut,  and 
wood tons.. 

Rico do 

Samshu do 

Silk  piece  goods. pounds. . 

Tea: 

Black do 

Green do 

Tobacco  leaf tons. . 

Wheat do.... 

Vermicelli do 


387 
6,663 


3,605 
5,238 


1,127 


7,448 
1,514 

23, 098 


203,921 
48,319 

368,400 

14, 980 

1,170 

6,667 

825 


817 

7,271 
$208,952 

1,555 

49,687 

4,389 

132, 533 

1,116,000 
2,000 
1,470 
1,496 
2,141 


241 
3,088 


6,466 
3,038 


944 


1,954 
1,423 

16,713 


176,. 572 
36,694 

378,133 

16, 440 

80 

108,533 


232 
4,721 

5,854 

5,419 
S225, 337 

1,303 

80,225 

4,857 

155, 333 

1, 278, 533 

933 

1,522 

2,041 

2,220 


oThe  ton  weight  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  report  is  2,000  pounds,  except  where  otherwise 
noted. 

Discussion  of  Principal  Imports — Cotton  Goods. 

The  principal  import  at  Swatow  was  cotton  goods.  Foreign  cot- 
tons from  foreign  ports  in  1914  were  valued  at  6,338,258  customs 
taels,  to  which  must  be  added  like  imports  from  Shanghai.  The  sum 
of  about  7,000,000  taels,  or  $4,893,000,  will  roughly  represent  the 
total  cotton  imports.  In  this  large  import  American  goods  were 
practically  unrepresented,  the  customs  returns  showing  only  1'20 
pieces  of  drills  and  30  pieces  of  jeans  as  American.  British  goods 
dominated  the  market. 

The  year's  trade,  in  quantity,  was  much  the  same  as  the  previous 
year.  After  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  goods  entered  in  increasing 
amounts  from  Shanghai,  because  of  the  lower  rates  obtaining  there  as 
compared  with  Hongkong  and  the  high  coast  exchange  on  the  latter 
place.  The  high  figures  of  1913  in  fancy  woven  cottons  continued 
in  1914,  the  imports  for  1913  and  1914  amounting,  respectively,  to 
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$107,200  and  $112,245.  Imports  of  Italians  and  Venetians,  especially 
colored  and  figured,  used  for  Chinese  clothing,  have  steadily  in- 
creased since  1912,  the  increase  of  1914  over  1913  being  14,700  pieces. 
Imports  of  Indian  yarn  show  a  marked  decrease,  to  the  benefit  of 
Japanese  and  Shanghai  yarns.  Locally,  Japanese  and  Shanghai 
yarns  command  a  better  market,  superior  quality  and  cleaner  ap- 
pearance being  claimed  for  them. 

A  list  of  ccttons  not  included  in  the  foregoing  table  of  principal 
imports  is  given  below,  as  being  of  possible  interest  in  determining 
the  range  of  this  market : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Chintzes    and    plain   cotton 
prints pieces. . 

24, 190 
1,069,422 
18, 003 
83, 353 
373,018 
45, 472 

$38, 941 
112,245 

5,994 

277,990 

21,7^0 

3,840 

Lenos  and  balzarines. pieces.. 

Poplins do 

Thread  in  balls 

3,922 
4,181 

$6,719 

26, 491 

4,533 

Handkerchiefs dozens. . 

Italians  and  Venetians .  pieces . . 
Japanese  cotton  cloth. ya  ds.. 
Japanese  cotton  crepe,  .do 

Tovrels dozens. . 

Turkey-red  cotton  and  dyed 

T  cloths pieces.. 

Velvets,  22  inches yards. . 

68,942 

10,912 
84, 222 

19,148 

27, 380 

16,384 

Only  a  few  of  the  leading  dealers  in  cotton  goods  had  a  successful 
year,  others  just  covering  running  expenses.  In  J^arn,  owing  to  a 
slump  in  prices  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  many  dealers  lost  money. 

Clothing',  Halserdashery,  Hosiery — Dyes,  Colors,  Paints. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  import  of  these  items :  Cloth- 
ing, hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves  (except  leather  and  rubber),  in 
1913,  $296,573;  in  1914,  $198,258;  haberdasherv,  in  1914,  $15,124; 
hosiery,  in  1913,  $53,119;  in  1914,  $44,889.  The  large  decrease  in 
clothing  was  due  chiefly  to  the  growing  preference  for  a  cotton  crepe 
garment  at  the  expense  of  foreign  underwear  (singlets)  and  to  con- 
siderable stocks  having  been  carried  over  from  the  previous  year. 
Underwear  was  the  principal  article  under  this  heading  of  xlmerican 
goods  sharing  in  the  heavier  weights.  Of  hosiery,  84,090  dozen  pairs 
were  imported.  Imports  of  this  product  were  considerably  supple- 
mented by  local  manufactures,  Japanese,  German,  and  British  manu- 
factures being  chiefly  represented.  During  the  latter  part  of  1914 
the  failure  of  German  goods  to  reach  this  market  was  a  contributory 
factor  in  these  decreases. 

Imports  of  dyes,  colors,  and  paints  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Aniline 

S52,130 
13,843 
192,610 

570,665 

14,186 

262,995 

Vermilion   

$16,528 

Bark,  mangrove 

Dyes  and  colors,  imclassed 

Paints  and  paint  oil 

$91,878 

69, 420 

Tndipo,  nrtifipifil 

9,659 

In  order  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  rapid  expansion  made  in  this 
trade,  the  totals  for  three  vears  are  given:  In  1912,  $199,217;  in  1913, 
$374,171 ;  in  1914,  $446,010.  Aniline  and  artificial  indigo  are  entirely 
German  products,  and  as  supplies  were  cut  off  in  August  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  probable  expansion  had  normal  conditions  been 
maintained.  No  substitutes  for  the  German  products  are  yet  on  the 
market,  and  dj^eing  operations  will  have  to  be  considerably  curtailed 
in  1915.  In  view  of  existing  conditions  the  local  indigo  dye  will 
enjoy  wider  usage. 
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Flour — Ginseng — Kerosene. 

A  decrease  in  American  flour  of  2,000  tons  occurred  while  that 
milled  in  Shanghai  increased  by  5,000  tons.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  expansion  at  the  expense  of  American  flour  is  to  be  found  in 
the  comparative  prices,  the  cost  of  the  American  article  being  forced 
up  by  cheap  silver,  increased  freight  rates,  and  a  high  coast  exchange 
on  Hongkong.  The  importer's  selling  prices  per  bag  in  local  cur- 
rency for  different  periods  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Dates. 


First 
quality. 


Second 
quality. 


Third 
quality. 


AMERICAN  FLOUR 

July  1,  1914 , 

Oct.  1,1914 

Jan.  1,  1915 

Feb.  21,  1915 

SHANGHAI  FLOUR 

Feb.  21,1915 


$2.45 
2.75 
2.70 
3.22 


3.10 


$2.42 
2.72 
2.67 
3.20 


3.06 


$2.38 
2.70 
2.65 
3.15 


The  import  of  ginseng  increased  from  17,275  pounds  in  1913  to 
23,180  in  1914.  The  demand  throughout  the  year  was  generally 
strong,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  prices  were  about  30  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1913.  Local  dealers  say  that  Hongkong  im- 
porters were  largely  responsible  for  these  high  prices,  as  they  de- 
creased their  purchases  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  because 
of  American  exporters  demanding  cash.  Hongkong  dealers  in 
turn  demanded  cash  for  their  sales,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
contracted  sales.  The  1914  importation  of  the  American  root  was 
about  two-thirds  cultivated  and  the  remainder  wild.  The  annual 
consumption  of  American  ginseng  in  this  district  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  At  present  all  supplies  are  pur- 
chased at  Hongkong,  but  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  start 
importing  direct  from  America. 

The  customs  returns  show  increased  importations  of  kerosene  dur- 
ing the  years  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

America ..        

gallons  . 

3,175,732 
96, 127 

4, 555, 165 

Borneo. 

do  ... 

99, 779 

do 

15, 825 

Sumatra 

do... 

2,685,091 

2, 849, 257 

Total 

5, 956, 950 

7,520,005 

It  is  estimated  that  the  year's  imports  of  kerosene  were  in  excess 
of  the  actual  consumption,  the  difference  representing  stocks  held 
by  importers.  Increased  consumption  was  indicated  early  in  the 
year,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  the  resultant  rise  in  prices, 
offset  the  earlier  expansion.  The  year  closed  with  prices  about  2 
cents  higher  than  those  of  January^  1914,  thus  reaching  the  highest 
point  in  recent  years.  The  first  apx)earance  of  Japanese  oil  in  this 
market  is  to  be  noted. 
Machinery — Condensed  Milk. 

As  considerable  interest  is  manifested  by  American  manufacturers 
in  foreign  markets  for  machinery,  the  limitations  of  this  market  may 
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advisably  be  shown.  The  total  imports  of  machinery  in  1913  and 
1914  were  valued  at  $19,388  and  $17,470,  respectively,  these  simis 
representing  a  miscellaneous  assortment,  including  parts ;  $44,027  and 
$41,481  represent  the  total  values  of  embroidering,  knitting,  and 
sewing  machines  imported  in  1913  and  1914,  respectively.  Abovit  36 
knitting  machines  for  socks  and  24  for  underwear,  all  hand,  w^ere 
marketed  in  1914.  Of  serving  machines,  business  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  principal  distributor,  an  American 
concern,  reporting  about  1,200  sales  as  against  1,500  in  1913. 

The  import  of  condensed  milk  in  cans  amounted  to  30,982  dozens, 
valued  at  $30,732,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $35,446  in  1913.  A 
marked  increase  in  sales  had  been  anticipated  by  a  certain  British 
company  that  Avas  giving  attention  to  the  development  of  a  market 
in  this  region,  but  the  war,  bringing  in  its  trail  higher  prices,  had  a 
depressing  effect.  Nevertheless,  a  4  per  cent  increase  in  sales  is 
reported.  Imports  of  American  milk  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year,  about  400  cases.  The  use  of  milk  is  undoubtedly 
growing  among  the  Chinese,  but  the  American  product  is  handi- 
capped by  higher  selling  prices.  A  cheaper  article  has  been  tried, 
but  the  Chinese  find  it  of  inferior  quality,  and  consequently  no  de- 
mand has  resulted.  Comparative  ante  bellum  prices  of  the  principal 
American  brand  and  its  British  competitor  were  35  cents  local  cur- 
rency against  28  cents  and  30  cents  per  can.  Present  prices  stand  at  42 
cents  as  against  35  and  40  cents. 
Miscellaneous  Imports. 

Coal  imports  showed  an  expansion  of  more  than  9,000  tons  in 
1914.  The  source  of  supply  of  this  product  w^as  Japan  and  Cochin 
China.  The  bulk  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  dust,  for  consumption  in 
the  numerous  brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns  of  the  district.  With 
reference  to  fish,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  import  of  canned 
goods,  as  salmon,  was  insignificant.  Of  note  in  connection  with 
Japanese  matches,  is  the  large  increase  in  prices  which  has  taken 
place  since  August  1,  prices  having  about  doubled.  The  consump- 
tion of  foreign  patent  medicines  and  prepared  drugs  increased, 
Japanese  goods  enjoying  a  considerable  share  of  the  market.  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  other  drugs  also  were  on  the  market. 

Of  chief  interest  in  metals,  is  the  increased  import  of  155  tons  of 
tin  in  slabs,  which  was  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pewter  ware  and  joss  paper.  The  total  metal  imports  were  valued 
at  $683,000,  of  which  tin  in  slabs  accounted  for  about  tv\"o-thirds. 
Other  items  of  this  class  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers  are 
cobbles  and  wire  shorts,  nails  and  rivets,  and  plate  cuttings,  im- 
ports of  which  were  valued  in  1914  at  $16,296,  $22,248,  and  $29,526, 
respectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  opium  convention,  the  import  of  the  Indian 
article  has  decreased.  Business  in  this  commodity  was  very  profit- 
able and  prices  increased  steadily.  Foreign  rice  imports  decreased 
in  1914,  owing  chiefly  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  and  also 
to  the  China  product  being  cheaper.  Sugar  imports  were  much  the 
same,  a  greater  demand,  however,  being  manifested  for  Hongkong 
refined  sugar.  Prices  have  considerably  increased  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 
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The  woolen-goods  trade  of  this  port  was  unimportant,  the  vahie  of 
the  total  import  being  a  little  less  than  $1-20,000  in  1014.  In  bulk, 
the  trade  was  little  dili'erent  from  that  of  1913,  A  continued  decrease 
in  broadcloth  is  to  be  noted.  Imports  of  woolen  and  cotton  mixtures 
for  the  year  were  valued  at  about  $18,500.  In  miscellaneous  piece 
goods,  the  total  import  being  about  $88,000,  there  was  little  change 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Canvas  and  cotton  duck  im- 
ports amounted  to  67,360  yards,  valued  at  $15,435,  as  compared  with 
65,552  yards,  valued  at  $14,070,  in  1913.  Silk  piece  goods  showed 
little  change.  The  market  exhibited  a  preference  for  native  products, 
foreign  articles  suffering. 

Hinor  Imports  of  Foreign  Goods, 

As  being  of  interest  to  manufacturers,  a  list  showing  the  quantity 
and  value  of  some  minor  imports  of  foreign  goods  in  1914  is  given 
below : 


Articles. 


B  ags pieces . 

Bedsteads,  iron do 

Biscuits 

Braid,  llama pounds.. 

Brass  wire  sieves 

Buttons,    brass    and    fancy 
.  gross.. 


Candles pounds . 

Cement tons.. 

Cigarettes thousands  . . 

Clocks  and  watches  ..pieces. . 

Confectionery  (except  cocoa 
and  chocolate) 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Cutlery  and  electroplated 
ware 

Electrical  materials  and 
fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Fruits,  dried pounds.. 

Glass,  window boxes. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glue tons. . 

Hardware 

Isinglass tons.. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

Leather tons . . 

Leather  manufactures  (ex- 
cept boots,  shoes,and  gloves. 


Quantity. 


2,241,734 
169 


12,933 


38,4.52 
71,  733 
585 
20,202 
14,504 


339,333 
3,826 


267 

"io 

'254' 


Value. 


J57,158 
2,222 
1,888 
10,383 
12, 822 

22,009 

5,888 

5,823 

34,194 

17,549 

2,095 
3,331 

4,208 

8,950 

14,097 

13,940 

S,  563 

4,360 

51,586 

8,613 

5,209 

63,935 

164,426 

15.384 


Articles. 


Looking  glasses  and  mirrors. . 

Meats,  prepared  and  pre- 
served (including  lard,  pre- 
served game,  and  poultry) . . 

Molasses,  solidified, tons. . 

Needles thousands. . 

Paper  (including  cardboard) 
tons.. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  materials 

Railway  sleepers pieces . . 

Saltpeter tons. . 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather 
pairs.. 

Soap 

Soda tons.. 

Spirits  of  wine gallons.. 

Stores,  household,  n.  e.  s 

Tobacco pounds . . 

Tobacconists'  sundries 

Toilet  requisites 

Umbrellas,    European 

pieces. . 

Umbrella  frames 

Umbrella  handles,  covers, 
and  parts 

Varnish pounds. . 

Wines,  beer,  spii'its,  etc 


Quantity. 


11,285 
25,580 

766 


15,285 
353 


855 
90,208 

i,'i36,'677' 


125, 905 


205, 867 


Value. 


$13, 579 


46,369 

138, 454 

4,  794 

66, 190 
5, 572 
3,944 
12,500 
27,729 

2,182 
30, 924 
29,025 
34, 703 
21,923 
56, 770 
14,392 
13,447 

53,936 
21,012 

5,430 
20, 181 

53, 965 


Window  glass  is  in  great  demand  at  present,  prices  having  more 
than  doubled.  Leather  imports  are  chiefly  from  Singapore  and  are 
of  a  very  cheap  grade  of  sole  leather  partially  prepared.  Solidified 
molasses  comes  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  is  used  in  brewing 
and  distilling  native  wines.  The  soap  market  is  largely  confined 
to  household  and  laundry  soaps,  as  Gossages  and  Sunlight,  British 
manufactures.  Soda  ash,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  bleaching 
processes,  seems  to  have  a  growing  demand.  A  continued  increase 
in  tobacco  leaf,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  for  mixing 
with  the  local  leaf  in  the  preparation  of  smoking  tobacco,  is  noted. 
This  leaf  comes  principally  from  Pakhoi  and  Eangoon.  The  um- 
brellas entering  this  market  are  largely  imported  into  Hongkong 
in  parts  and  made  up  there  by  cheap  labor.  Black  cotton  cloth  is 
the  usual  covering  used.  A  very  cheap  article  is  made  up  locally, 
the  covering  being  gray  shirting.  Of  wines,  beer,  and  spirits  the 
chief  import  is  brandy.     The  value  of  the  import  of  spirits  was 
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$40,750  and  that  of  beer  $6,760.  In  many  of  the  above  commodities 
American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  do  some  business.  Among 
imports  not  discussed  here  in  which  American  goods  share  are: 
Household  stores,  such  as  canned  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  biscuits,  toilet  articles,  lamps,  and  a  few  others. 

[Additional  information  on  local  market  conditions  for  a  number 
of  the  commodities  discussed  herein  may  be  obtained  from  a  report 
prepared  by  this  office  and  published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  Nov.  25,  1914.] 
Native  Imports — Principal  Exports. 

Among  imports  of  native  goods  were  bean  cake,  rice,  and  beans. 
Bean  cake  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  increases  in  Shanghai 
yarn  and  Shanghai  flour  imports  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
marked  increase  in  rice  imports  was  due  to  short  rice  crops  in  1913. 
The  tea  imports,  principally  from  Fukien,  Avere  for  local  consumption 
and  reexport  to  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States.    A  certain  amount  of  tea  enters  through  the  native  customs. 

The  principal  articles  exported  through  the  Maritime  Customs 
during  1913  and  1914  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Bags,    gunny    and    hemp, 
pieces  

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware, 
value 

Chinaware,  coarse tons.. 

Cloth,  native  (nankeens), 
tons 

Eggs,  fresh value. . 

Fans pieces. . 

Flour: 

Potato tony. . 

Rice do... 

Grass  cloth do... 

Groundnuts  (peanuts). do... 

Indigo,  liquid do... 

Joss  sticks do. . . 

Jute  skin do. . . 

Oil,  groundnut do... 

Oranges,  fresh do. . . 


867, 247 

S142,256 
4,541 

109 
$175, 126 
1,866,041 

4,426 
1,109 
426 
1,549 
1,683 
1,512 
1,188 
1,272 
13,000 


1914 


1,096,160 

$126, 435 
4,573 

209 
$185,599 
1,702,527 

3,360 

868 

377 

1,737 

817 

1,532 

1,968 

2,206 

14, 623 


Articles. 


Paper: 

Joss tons. 

Other do.. 

Pottery, earthenware. .  .do.. 
Ramie    thread  and    twine, 

tons 

Sugar: 

Brown tons. 

V>^hite do.. 

Tea: 

Black,  Oolong,  .pounds. 

Green,  Hyson do.. 

Tin  foil tons. 

Tobacco,  prepared do. . 

"Umbrellas,  paper pieces. 

Vegetables,  dried  and  salted, 

tons 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni, 
tons 


3,738 
7, 225 
9,210 


28,956 
8,827 

478,267 

81,333 

186 

2,180 

173,733 

16, 700 

1,122 


1914 


3,837 
6, 852 
9,995 


22, 352 
7, 045 

471,000 

80, 667 

191 

2,289 

174,656 

15,097 

'.85 


Hemarks  on  Principal  Exports — American  Purchases. 

Exports  decreased  in  1914  by  $914,655,  as  compared  with  1913, 
most  of  this  decrease  occurring  in  exports  to  Chinese  ports.  As  indi- 
cated elsewhere,  exports  went  largely  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  and  French  Indo-China,  where  there  are  large  settlements  of 
Chinese  from  this  region. 

There  is  little  to  note  in  exports  for  1914  except  the  case  of  sugar. 
In  1912  the  exports  of  brown  sugar  amounted  to  50,319  tons,  of 
white  to  17,508  tons.  Its  continued  decrease  in  1914  largely  ex- 
plains the  contraction  in  exports  to  Chinese  ports.  The  Yangtze 
Valley  was  the  market  for  the  local  product.  Native  cloth  showed 
a  slight  increase,  but  was  still  far  below  the  1912  mark  of  1,342 
tons.  A  slight  contraction  in  grass  cloth  occurred.  Concerning 
drawn  work  and  embroidery,  chiefly  on  grass  cloth,  the  estimated 
annual  production  is  valued  at  $75,000,  including  the  value  of  mate- 
rials. This  product  was  exported  largely  to  Hongkong,  whence  it  is 
distributed  throughout  the  world.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
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tlie  demand  has  ceased  and  production  has  been  stopped.  It  would 
seem  that  this  article,  if  exploited,  should  find  a  larger  demand  in 
America  than  heretofore. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  liquid  indigo  was  due  to  increased  local 
requirements.  The  export  of  oranges  increased  in  spite  of  the  short 
1913  crop,  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  strong  demand  and  o-ood 
prices.  Tea  is  not  grown  in  this  district,  merely  being  entered  here 
for  shipment  to  its  market  in  the  south.  Duck  and  fowl  feathers 
valued  at  $29,695,  in  quantity  183  tons,  were  exported  in  1914. 

The  values  of  declared  exports  from  Swatow  to  the  United  States 
during  the  years  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914,  as  invoiced 
through  the  Swatow  consulate,  were  as  follows:  In  1913,  feathers 
(not  dressed),  $093;  household  furniture,  $9.5G;  total,  $1,649.  In 
3  914,  china  and  porcelain  wares,  $258;  household  furniture,  $218; 
total,  $476.  No  invoice  was  certified  in  1914  for  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  or  for  returned  American  goods. 
Shipping  and  Freight  Rates — Passenger  Traffic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  of  the  port  in  1913  and 
1914: 


Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

STEAMERS  UNDEE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

2 

1,395 

74 

26 

4:32 

441 

98 

4 

3,428 

1, 710, 249 

71,728 

27, 834 

456, 848 

473, 560 

107,  436 

2,856 

1,427 

90 

36 

278 

465 

128 

1,711,993 

91  328 

Dutch           .  .. 

48  168 

291'.,  873 

509,100 

136, 104 

Total 

2,472 

2, 853, 939 

2,424 

2,793,566 

tTNDER  INLAND  NAVIGATION  RULES. 

British 

2,312 
7,666 

73,935 
202, 640 

28 
9,603 

80 

4,533 

Chinese ...... 

305,018 

French 

3,200 

Total 

9,978 

276,575 

9,711 

312, 754 

A  decrease  of  48  entrances  and  clearances  and  of  60,373  tons  in 
1914  is  to  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  beginning  of  the  war 
brought  about  a  temporary  interruption  in  the  shipping  facilities  of 
the  port,  but  arrangements  were  speedily  made  to  take  up  the  Ger- 
man runs  to  Bangkok,  Singapore,  and  the  South  Seas,  principally 
under  the  British  and  Norwegian  flags.  With  the  exception  of  the 
German,  all  flags  showed  an  increase.  The  British  increase  of  32 
entries  and  clearances,  but  only  1,744  tons,  was  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  smaller  ships  for  larger  ones  requisitioned  by  the  British 
Government  for  use  as  transports.  A  larger  number  of  Chinese 
ships,  engaged  only  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  added  to  this  run, 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  or  transfer  of  British  ships.  TJie  Dutch 
ships  engaged  principally  in  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  large 
sugar  and  molasses  shipments  being  brought  here  in  these  vessels. 
JajDanese  shipping  was  confined  to  the  Hongkong-Foochow-Formosa 
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lines  and  to  coal  steamers  from  Japan  and  Cochin  China,  coal  trans- 
portation from  the  latter  place  largely  explaining  the  increase.  The 
increased  entries  of  Norwegian  ships  were  chiefly  of  chartered  steam- 
ers added  to  the  Swatow-Hongkong-Bangkok  run. 

Freight  rates  were  generally  high  before  the  war,  and  since  then 
they  have  gone  still  higher.  In  transportation  to  Bangkok  rates 
have  increased  about  80  per  cent  and  to  Singapore  30  per  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  connection  with  launches  running  under  inland  navigation  rules 
will  be  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  and  clear- 
ances of  boats  flying  the  Chinese  flag  and  an  extraordinary  decrease  in 
those  under  the  British  flag.  Vessels  in  this  trade  are  gradually  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Chinese  flag.  There  were  28  launches,  steam 
and  motor,  on  register  at  the  harbor  during  1914,  23  of  which  were 
owned  by  Chinese  and  the  remaining  5  by  foreigners.  During  the 
year  3  steam  launches  w^ere  added  on  short  coastal  runs.  There 
■were  25  launches  on  register  in  1013.  Concerning  the  operations  of 
the  various  motor-launch  companies  during  1914,  it  is  reported  that 
only  two  Chaochowfu  companies  had  a  successful  year,  purely  busi- 
ness reasons  not  being  responsible,  however,  for  losses  suffered  by 
one  or  two  other  companies. 

In  the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  Chinese  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1914  to  and  from  the  places  indicated  it  will 
be  seen  that  an  unusually  small  number  of  Chinese  went  to  the 
Straits  Settlements.  This  was  due  to  the  prohibition  of  Chinese 
labor  immigration  put  in  force  there  during  the  summer.  The 
figures  for  passengers  from  Hongkong  include  the  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  laborers  deported  from  the  Straits.  Another  factor  mili- 
tating against  a  movement  in  this  traffic  was  the  interruption  in 
shipping  facilities  for  a  few  m.onths  as  a  result  of  the  war. 


Places. 


Coast  ports 

Hongkong 

Saigon 

Straits  Settlements 
Bangkok , 


Number 
of  pas- 
sengers 
to— 


6,787 
21,139 

2,931 
35,349 
43,899 


Number 
of  pas- 
sengers 
from— 


6,870 

64, 403 

525 


36,357 


Places. 


Deli 

Inland  water  places 


Total. 


Number 
of  pas- 
sengers 
to— 


4,617 
552,459 


667, 181 


Number 
of  pas- 
sengers 
from — 


2,621 
571,284 


682, 063 


Need  of  Branch  American  Houses — Simple  and  Full  Explanations  Desirable. 

The  present  seems  to  be  an  unusually  favorable  time  for  American 
manufacturers  to  obtain  an  increased  share  in  the  trade  of  this 
jDort.  As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  American  trade  in  the 
Far  East  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  American  houses,  and  the 
advancement  of  American  trade  interests  has,  therefore,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  merchants.  This  state  of  affairs  should  be 
rectified  by  interested  manufacturers,  and  by  so  doing  an  appearance 
of  permanence  would  be  given  to  their  export-trade  endeavors. 
Were  American  manufacturers  represented  by  large  American  houses 
in  the  principal  distributing  centers,  thereby  creating  depots  of 
American  goods,  and  were  provision  made  for  cooperation  between 
such  houses  and  agents  in  the  smaller  ports,  a  more  active  demand 
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for  American  goods  could  more  readily  be  stimulated.  Forei«m 
manufacturers  have  on  frequent  occasions  benefited  at  American 
expense.  oAving  to  the  absence  of  available  stocks  in  China. 

The  high  interest  rates  ruling  in  China  are  to  be  noted  by  Ameri- 
can exporters.  Their  effect  is  that  the  common  small  discounts 
for  cash  payments  oiier  no  inducement.  Chinese  business  is  largely 
done  on  credit,  and  therefore  the  American  exporter  -will  find  credit 
terms  of  most  interest  to  the  importer  in  China  and  more  productive 
of  business  relations. 

American  lii-ms  desiring  foreign  business  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  putting  their  propositions  into  as  simple  and 
comprehensive  a  form  as  possible,  giving  such  details  as  will  enable 
the  foreign  merchant  readily  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods 
to  him.  Correspondence  in  such  a  form  always  creates  a  favorable 
impression  and,  still  more,  indicates  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
trade.  The  reproach  of  having  paid  attention  to  foreign  markets 
only  when  domestic  business  was  bad  has  frequently  been  directed 
against  American  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  the  filling  of 
orders  placed  with  American  houses  has  not  been  regarded  as  as- 
sured. The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  to  prove  this  to  be  a 
fallacy  is  by  enlightened  correspondence  and  by  following  it  up  with 
every  attention  to  resulting  relations.  Disregard  of  business  or  in- 
quiries has  frequently  been  the  deathblow  to  future  consideration  of 
American  business  relations. 

HANKOW. 

By  Consul  General  Jnlean  H.  Arnold,  December  31,  1914. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  local  superintendent  of  cus- 
toms, Hankow's  customs  receipts  for  1914  exceeded  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  40,000  taels  ($21,000).  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Euro- 
pean war,  it  is  estimated  that  this  year's  receipts  would  have  exceeded 
those  of  1913  by  400,000  taels  ($244,000).  Hankow,  Harbin,  and 
Tientsin  are  the  only  ports  showing  an  increase  in  customs  receipts 
for  1914. 

In  imports  America's  chief  opportunity  now  lies  in  gray  and 
white  shirtings,  gray  sheetings,  and  drills.  Nails,  needles,  window 
glass,  iron  and  steel  bars  and  plates,  galvanized  iron,  aniline  dyes, 
synthetic  indigo,  paper  for  newspapers,  electrical  machinery,  and 
tinned  provisions  also  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  American 
trade. 

Exports  have  been  moving  W'ith  greater  ease  and  in  larger  quanti- 
ties since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  than  was  anticipated.  Cowhides, 
which  dropped  to  30  taels  per  picul  ($18  per  hundredweight) 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war,  have  now  risen  to  double  this 
price.  Wood  oil,  which  dropped  to  7.80  taels  per  picul  ($4.75  per  133 
pounds),  rose  to  9  taels  per  picul.  Sesamum  seed  dropped  30  per 
cent  in  price  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  this  low  figure  is  still 
maintained.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  exportation  of  sesamum 
seed  to  America  for  oil  for  food  purposes.  America  is  taking  more 
gallnuts,  China  grass,  vegetable  tallow,  egg  products,  and  bristles  as 
a  result  of  the  war. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE  BEPORTS. 


The  table  below  shows  the  principal  Hankow  exports  for  the  years 
ending  September  30,  1913  and  1914,  together  with  the  price  per 
hundredweight  on  December  23,  1914: 


Articles. 


Year  end- 
ing Sept. 
30, 1913. 


Year  end- 
ing Sept. 
30, 1914. 


Price  per 
hundred- 
weight on 
Dee.  23, 
1914. 


Beans pounds. . 

Bristles,  black do 

China  grass  (including  jute) do 

Cotton,  raw do 

G  ailnuts do 

Hides: 

Cow do 

Buffalo do 

Horns,  buffalo do 

Oil: 

Scsamum  seed do 

Vegetable  t allow  seed do 

Wood  do 

Tea do 

B  ean do 

Sesamum  seed do 

Skins,  goat pieces . . 

Tallow:   • 

Animal pounds . . 

Vegetable do 

Turmeric do — 


000,000 
900,000 
000,000 
600,000 
753, 333 

180,400 
302,800 
255,867 

316, 400 
400 
902, 133 
810, 800 
560. 133 
949,067 
308, 491 

079,600 
438, 400 
601, 867 


263,000,000 

1,960,000 

26,000,000 

2,200,000 

7,251,733 

28,383,500 

4,918,400 

384,267 

747,200 

63,200 

95,020,800 

2, 335, 200 

7,740,000 

157, 649, 467 

1, 896, 509 

7,370,667 

30,401,201 

904, 207 


$1.00 
51.00 
S6.  78-7. 32 
6.60 
6.77 

27.45-21.96 
9.84 
2.97 


4.60 


3.41 
-1.97 


5.38 
3. 66-4. 75 


Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Hankow  to  the  United  States  for  1913 
and  1914  are  shown  below.  Eetiirnecl  American  goods  amounted  to 
$G,347  in  1913  and  $4,048  in  1914. 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

S30,060 

60, 7S2 

105, 355 

2,697 

156,937 

$89,276 

95,069 
224, 897 

Iron,  pig 

$57,787 

$19,507 
2,353 

Lard 

Crude         

Oil: 

Bean 

46  74S 

7,019 

63  530 

222, 201 
6,262 

Vegetable 

11  597 

Tea  seed 

358 
2,208,024 

154 

12, 320 
5,251 

Wood  and  nut 

1,950  102 

Pig  intestines 

IS  048 

1,580 
29,715 
87,351 
15,839 

9,243 
140,701 

2,461 
185,338 
32,360 

21,188 
2,081,168 

Porkers 

2  500 

Cotton                 

1,031 

Sesamum  seed 

1,111 

Egg  yolk 

Skins: 

Calf 

10, 353 

1  769 

Eggs: 
Dry 

Cat 

960 
465,472 

1,104 
167, 033 
288, 774 

4,986 

Goat 

449  351 

Weasel 

Feathers 

8,091 
£4, 350 

Tallow,  vegetable 

333,867 
391,536 

Tea 

AU  other  articles 

1,673 

Hides: 

Buffalo            

36.026 
1,425,317 

Total 

5,151,798 

6, 537, 390 
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